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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
EVENING  AND  AFTERNOON  COURSES  IN  THE 
LIBERAL  ARTS 
1968-1969 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Evening  and  Afternoon  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Social  Sci- 
ences provide  opportunities  for  systematic  study  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
write  examinations  and  receive  degree  credits.  There  is  a wide  variety  of 
courses  and  only  a few  of  them  require  previous  training  in  the  subject  matter. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  may  register  in  one  of  three  ways: 

A.  By  mail.  Please  complete  the  enclosed  application  form  and  mail  it, 
with  cheque  or  money  order  (made  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto)  to: 

The  Division  of  Extension 
Liberal  Arts  Section,  Room  110 
84  Queen’s  Park 
Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

A registration  form  unaccompanied  by  a cheque  or  money  order,  or  vice 
versa,  will  be  returned  as  an  incomplete  application  to  the  sender. 

All  the  information  requested  on  the  form  — name,  address,  telephone 
number  — is  important  information  to  us.  For  instance,  if  telephone  numbers 
are  not  supplied,  students  cannot  be  notified  of  any  change  which  may  arise  in 
case  of  emergency,  such  as  the  cancellation  or  postponement  of  a lecture. 

B.  In  person  at  84  Queen’s  Park,  daily  between  9 a.m.  and  5 p.m.,  except 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

C.  In  person  at  the  above  address,  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings 
from  5 p.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  during  September  (except  on  Labour  Day,  the  2 
September  1968). 

COURSE  ENROLMENT 

Some  classes  have  a limited  enrolment  and  admission  to  the  class  will  be 
decided  on  the  principle  of  “first  come,  first  served”. 

When  the  stipulated  enrolment  has  been  reached,  subsequent  applications 
will  be  received  with  a view  to  the  formation  of  an  additional  class  or  classes. 
A second  class  will  not  be  arranged,  however,  until  the  required  number  of 
students  has  been  accepted. 

ADMIT-TO-LECTURES  CARD 

When  a student  enrols  in  a course,  he  receives  an  admit-to-lectures  card. 

THIS  CARD  MUST  BE  SHOWN  AT  EACH  LECTURE  BEFORE  EN- 
TERING THE  CLASSROOM. 
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TRANSFERS 


All  requests  for  transfers  from  one  course  to  another  must  be  made,  not  to 
members  of  the  Teaching  Staff,  but  to  the  Division  of  Extension  at  84  Queen’s 
Park.  This  can  be  done  by  telephoning  928-2398  between  9 a.m.  and  5 p.m. 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  or  in  person  at  Room  110,  84  Queen’s  Park  or  by 
writing. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Students  should  inform  the  Division  of  Extension  in  writing  of  any  change 
of  address  after  registration.  The  course  in  which  the  student  is  registered 
should  be  indicated. 


TEXTBOOKS 

All  required  textbooks  and  some  of  the  suggested  reference  texts  may  be 
purchased  at  the  University  Book  Store,  which  is  located  at  Bancroft  and  Hu- 
ron Streets. 

From  September  16  to  October  11  inclusive,  the  store  will  be  open  Mon- 
day to  Thursday,  from  8.30  a.m.  to  930  p.m.  After  October  11,  the  store  will 
be  open  Monday  to  Friday,  from  8.45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Textbooks  indicated  in  this  calendar  may  be  ordered  from  the  University 
Book  Store  by  telephone  — 928-2247.  The  book  will  be  mailed  with  an  in- 
voice, and  the  account  can  be  paid  by  cheque. 


LECTURE  ROOMS 

University  College  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  campus  at  the  head  of 
King’s  College  Road,  and  may  be  approached  either  by  KING’S  COLLEGE 
ROAD  or  by  WELLESLEY  STREET  BUS  (just  walk  south  from  the  Hart 
House  bus  stop  on  Hoskin  Avenue).  Students  are  requested  to  note  carefully 
the  places  of  meeting  other  than  University  College.  (The  location  of  other 
lecture  rooms  is  given  under  each  course  outline  presented  in  the  brochure.) 

STUDENTS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  ENTER  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
BY  THE  SOUTH  DOORWAY. 


PARKING 

The  evening  rate  for  parking  lots  on  the  West  Campus  (West  of  St. 
George  Street)  is  25  cents,  commencing  at  6.45  p.m.  Elsewhere  on  the  Cam- 
pus the  fee  is  50  cents. 

NO  LECTURES  WILL  BE  HELD  ON  THANKSGIVING  DAY,  MON- 
DAY OCTOBER  14TH. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  928-2393. 
Other  University  Extension  telephone  numbers: 

Degree  Courses:  928-2405 
Certificate  Courses:  928-2402 
Business  and  Professional  Courses:  928-2400 
EVENING  TELEPHONE  NUMBER  DURING  SESSION  928-2393  (5.00- 
8.30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Thursday). 
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WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 

Notice  of  a student’s  withdrawal  and  of  the  reasons  for  this  must  be  pre- 
sented either  in  person  or  in  writing  to  the  office  at  84  Queen’s  Park. 

A student  is  deemed  to  be  a member  of  a class  until  he  has  officially  with- 
drawn and  his  withdrawal  has  been  accepted.  Non-attendance  at  classes  by  it- 
self does  not  constitute  official  withdrawal. 

Students  who  are  obliged  to  withdraw  and  who  wish  a refund,  must  re- 
quest this  before  the  second  lecture  of  the  course  is  given.  Course  fees  include 
both  tuition  and  registration  fees  and  in  the  case  of  a refund  only  the  tuition 
fee  can  be  refunded.  The  registration  fee  cannot  be  refunded. 

The  amount  which  cannot  be  refunded  is  determined  as  follows: 

For  course  fees  up  to  $25.00,  the  amount  for  registration  fee  which  cannot 
be  refunded  is  $5.00. 

For  course  fees  from  $26.00  to  $49.00,  the  amount  for  registration  fee 
which  cannot  be  refunded  is  $7.00. 

For  course  fees  from  $50.00  and  over,  the  amount  for  registration  fee 
which  cannot  be  refunded  is  $10.00. 

ALL  REQUESTS  FOR  REFUNDS  MUST  BE  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
ADMIT-TO-LECTURES  CARDS,  WHICH  ARE  ADMISSIBLE  IN  SOME 
INSTANCES  AS  INCOME  TAX  RECEIPTS.  DUPLICATE  INCOME  TAX 
RECEIPTS  CANNOT  BE  SUPPLIED. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


COMMUNICATION  AND  DICTION 

The  greatest  means  of  communication  is  Speech.  Students  in  this  course 
will  be  taught  the  fundamentals  of  speech  work:  vowel  and  consonantal 
sounds,  articulation,  pronunciation,  sentence  structure,  and  the  building  of  a 
vocabulary  for  effective  speaking  and  writing  in  English.  Instruction  will  also 
be  given  in  breathing,  open  throat,  tone  placement,  the  formation  and  projec- 
tion of  tone.  Analysis  and  general  interpretation  of  poetry  and  prose,  sight 
reading,  and  public  speaking  will  be  studied.  Twenty  lectures. 

“To  speak  much  is  one  thing; 
to  speak  well  is  another.” 

Sophocles 

Time:  8 p.m. 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturers:  (A)  Margaret  Thornburn,  B.A.,  L.T.C.L.,  Wednesdays,  begin- 

ning October  9 

(B)  Elizabeth  Tugman,  B.A.,  F.T.C.L.,  Thursdays,  beginning 
October  10 
Fee:  $40.00 

EFFECTIVE  SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 
FOR  BUSINESS  PEOPLE 

Good  speech  communication  requires  satisfactory  understanding  in  a con- 
versational or  speaker-listener  exchange.  The  first  term  will  be  devoted  to  im- 
proving skills  in  oral  reading,  listening  and  speaking  and  organization  of  ideas. 
Voice  control,  composition  of  talks  and  personal  composure  in  speech 
situations  will  be  stressed.  The  second  term  will  deal  with  participation  in 
committees,  delivery  of  reports  and  public  speeches.  There  will  be  training  in 
chairmanship,  conduct  of  meetings,  impromptu  speaking  and  parliamentary 
procedure. 

Each  class  is  limited  to  thirty  students.  Twenty  lectures. 

Text  optional:  Business  English  and  Communication  (McGraw-Hill) 
Effective  Business  Speech  (McGraw-Hill) 


Time: 

Group  A — Tuesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  8 
(for  those  without  previous  training) 

Group  B — Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 
(for  those  needing  advanced  training  and  speech  practice) 

Place : 

Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park 

Lecturer: 

Helen  Tucker 

Fee: 

$50.00 

ORAL  COMMUNICATION 

There  is  an  art  in  speaking.  It  involves  the  use  of  words,  the  modulation  of 
voice,  and  the  effective  gesture.  Whether  it  be  speaking  as  a means  of  self- 
expression  within  the  restraint  of  quiet  and  private  conversation,  or  speaking 
in  public,  from  a platform,  addressing  an  audience,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
means  of  communication  depends  upon  the  mastery  of  the  art  of  speaking. 

This  course  will  provide  living  and  regular  experience  for  all  students  to 
converse,  speak  impromptu,  prepare  formal  addresses,  and  be  equipped  both 
to  criticize  and  to  be  criticized,  to  express  themselves  and  share  in  the  self- 
expression  of  others. 
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As  the  course  will  be  suitable  both  for  beginners  and  for  those  who  have 
already  received  some  training  in  public  speaking,  it  ought  to  be  a stimulus 
and  an  encouragement  for  all.  Each  student  will  become  involved,  and  each 
student  will  be  given  equal  opportunity  to  practise  the  art.  The  end  result  of 
the  course  should  be  to  make  the  student  a good  speaker,  a good  conversation- 
alist and  a competent  person  in  the  art  of  oral  communication.  Twenty  lec- 
tures. 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturers: 


Fee: 


8 p.m. 

University  College 

(A)  Gordon  Alderson,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Mondays,  beginning  Oc- 
tober 7 

(B)  Elizabeth  W.  Tugman,  B.A.,  F.T.C.L.,  Tuesdays,  beginning 
October  8 

$40.00 


WRITTEN  COMMUNICATION 

This  is  a course  in  writing  correct  and  effective  English.  Its  aim  is  two 
fold:  first,  to  present  English  as  a living,  working  language,  and,  second,  to 
help  those  interested  to  use  it  with  accuracy,  precision,  and  confidence.  The 
fundamental  rules  of  punctuation  and  grammar  will  be  studied,  and  attention 
given  to  effective  word  usage,  sentence  structure,  and  paragraphing.  Practice 
in  writing  short  essays,  articles,  and  letters  (but  not  commercial  communica- 
tions) will  be  given  in  class,  with  emphasis  on  the  effective  use  of  words  and 
correctness  of  form.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  proper  pronunciation  and 
clear  enunciation  of  words,  but  the  course  deals  chiefly  with  written  English. 
Twenty  lectures. 

The  text  will  be  Fundamentals  of  Present-Day  English  { Form  “A”,  Second 
Series)  by  Carl  B.  Spotts  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston). 

All  students  in  this  course  should  have  a good  dictionary.  One  ranging  in 
price  from  about  $5.00  to  $9.00  is  recommended.  Because  of  its  Canadian 
content,  a Senior  Canadian  Dictionary  (W.  J.  Gage)  has  special  value. 

Time:  Mondays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  Harry  B.  Henderson,  B.A.,  B.Paed. 

Fee:  $35.00 


CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  PEACE 

A most  appropriate  sub-title  for  this  course  would  be  “The  Problem  of 
Peace”.  Peace  will  be  examined  by  lecturers  from  strategic  and  varied  institu- 
tions (religious,  educational,  social,  governmental  and  others)  who  will  state 
the  obstacles  to  peace  and  suggest  some  ways  of  overcoming  them.  To  have 
committed  people  to  study  the  problem  from  their  own  perspective  will  enable 
students  to  acquire  a more  comprehensive  view  of  the  task  facing  those  who 
seek  to  establish  peace,  and  may  provide  them  with  new  opportunities  for  their 
own  involvement  in  this  task. 

To  this  end,  seminars  will  be  arranged  in  which  students  may  study  one 
particular  aspect  of  the  problem  of  peace,  using  film,  drama,  music  or  pre- 
pared papers,  and  bringing  in  resource  leaders  to  assist  in  the  enquiry. 

A leaflet,  giving  full  details,  will  be  available  early  in  September. 

Time:  Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  3 

Place:  New  Physics  Building,  Russell  and  Huron  Street 

Lecturers:  To  be  announced 

Fee:  $40.00 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  FUTURE 


All  over  the  world  mankind  is  being  swept  into  vast  urban  regions.  New 
metropolitan  forms  engulf  formerly  distinctive  cities  and  smaller  communities, 
resulting  in  revolutionary  changes  so  complex  that  the  citizen  is  often  unable 
to  view  the  new  city  as  a whole.  Everyday  surroundings  seem  chaotic  and  the 
quality  of  life  and  experience  deteriorates.  Is  there  any  need  for  this  chaos? 
Can  the  city  region  be  considered  as  a whole  to  ensure  that  the  forms  and 
results  of  change  are  made  by  and  for  people?  What  is  the  city  of  the  future  to 
be?  Can  an  industrial  society  create  cities  that  are  civilized  and  stimulating  to 
the  mind  and  spirit?  This  series  seeks  to  deal  with  these  complex  questions  and 


their  significance  for  the  Toronto  region. 

1. 

January  7 

The  modern  city — man’s  choice 

Alex  L.  Murray 

or  man’s  fate? 

York  University 

2. 

January  14 

What  is  wrong  with  our  urban 

Norman  Pearson 

environment? 

Guelph  University 

3. 

January  21 

Planning  concepts  and  decision 

A.  J.  Diamond 

structures 

University  of  Toronto 

4. 

January  28 

Theories  of  urban  form  and 

Hans  Blumenfeld 

methods  of  transportation 

University  of  Toronto 

5. 

February  4 

The  city  is  for  people:  “par- 

Nigel H.  Richardson 

ticipatory  democracy”  and  plan- 
ning 

Planning  Consultant 

6. 

February  11 

The  city  as  opportunity 

Matthew  Lawson 
Former  City  of  Toronto 
Planning  Commissioner 

7. 

February  18 

Urban  settlement  and  political 

Murray  V.  Jones 

structure 

Planning  Consultant 

8. 

February  25 

The  infinite  variety  of  housing 

Irving  Grossman 
Architect 

9. 

March  4 

Regional  design  for  human 

Philip  H.  Lewis,  Jr. 

impact 

University  of  Wisconsin 

10. 

March  11 

How  do  you  shape  a regional 

D.  F.  Taylor 

city — Toronto  plus 

Ontario  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs 

Time:  Tuesdays,  8 p.m. 

Place:  Royal  Ontario  Museum 

Fee: 

$25.00 

Order  of  lectures  subject  to  change 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCENE 

(Richmond  Hill) 

This  series  has  been  arranged  in  co-operation  with  the  University  Women’s 
Club  of  Richmond  Hill  and  district.  It  is  hoped  to  provide  students  from  this 
whole  area  with  an  opportunity  of  participating  once  a month,  under  the 
guidance  of  distinguished  leaders  in  Canadian  thought,  in  a lecture  discussion 
of  matters  of  contemporary  interest. 

The  series  will  be  presented  as  follows : 


October  7 

November  4 
December  2 
January  6 


Science  and  Society  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

To  be  announced 

The  Writer  in  Canada  Today 

Communications 


Professor  E.  A.  Robinson, 
Dean  of  Erindale  College 
Rabbi  Stuart  Rosenberg 
Arnold  Edinborough 
Lister  Sinclair,  CBC 


February  3 


March  3 


Time: 

Place: 

Fee: 


How  inevitable  is  the 

inevitable?  James  M.  Minifie 

The  Artificial  Universe  of  the  Dr.  H.  C.  King,  Curator, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium  McLaughlin  Planetarium 

Mondays,  8 p.m. 

Richmond  Hill  Public  Library 
$10.00 


EUROPE’S  PROTECTIVE  WALL 
The  Countries  Between  Germany  and  Russia 

1.  Political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  in  present-day  Austria,  Hungary, 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

2.  The  common  historical  background  of  these  countries. 

(i)  Slavs  and  Mongols  enter  East-Central  Europe. 

(ii)  The  Habsburgs  as  rescuers  and  unifiers. 

(iii)  The  Habsburg  Empire  and  its  mission. 

(iv)  Poland  as  the  buffer  between  Germany  and  Russia. 

(v)  The  end  of  Poland. 

(vi)  Austro-Slavism  against  Pan-Slavism  in  the  Habsburg  Empire. 

(vii)  Austria  reneges  on  its  historical  mission. 

(viii)  Pan-Slavism  gains  the  upper  hand. 

(ix)  Self-determination  of  nations  and  the  end  of  Austria-Hungary. 

(x)  The  countries  between  Germany  and  Russia  draw  apart. 

3.  The  fateful  last  thirty-five  years. 

(i)  In  Austria. 

(ii)  In  Hungary. 

(iii)  In  Czechoslovakia. 

(iv)  In  Poland. 

4.  What  of  the  future? 

Common  spiritual  trends  — liberalism,  Catholicism,  nationalism  — are 
working  toward  the  renewal  of  the  unity  that  was  lost  in  the  middle  of  the 
XIXth  Century.  12  lectures. 

Time:  Thursday,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  3rd 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  John  Gellner,  JUDr. 

Fee:  $30.00 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Understanding  Contemporary  China 

This  course  in  International  Affairs  is  offered  in  co-operation  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Institute  of  International  Affairs.  The  ten  week  programme  will  consist 
of  a series  of  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  The 
political,  cultural  and  economic  scene,  the  vital  historical  and  philosophical 
background,  its  foreign  policy  in  general  and  its  relations  with  Russia  and  the 
West  in  particular,  the  question  of  the  two  Chinas,  the  problems  associated 
with  recognition  and  the  United  Nations,  and  Canadian  policy  towards  China 
will  be  part  of  the  syllabus  of  this  course.  A leaflet,  giving  full  details,  will  be 
available  early  in  September. 

Time:  Tuesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  8 

Place:  Victoria  College;  73  Queen’s  Park 

Lecturers:  Full  slate  to  be  announced 

Fee:  $25.00 


ISLAM  IN  THE  CONTEMPORARY  WORLD 


One  of  the  features  of  our  pluralistic  society  is  the  resurgence  of  interest  in 
different  cultures  and  religions.  Thanks  to  modern  communications  the  world 
has  become  one,  and  Islam  is  no  longer  confined  as  a cultural  factor  to  the 
East.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  significant  in  our  western  world  and  this 
course  has  been  arranged  to  provide  exact  and  up-to-date  information  con- 
cerning this  influential  and  vital  element  in  the  international  affairs  of  today. 
Twenty  lectures. 

1.  The  Life  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad. 

2.  The  Faith  and  Practice  (including  Islam’s  attitude  towards  other  religions 
of  the  world  — specially  towards  Judaism  and  Christianity). 

3.  The  Qur’an  and  the  Hadith  as  the  basic  sources  of  the  Sharica. 

4.  The  Early  Caliphate  — al-Khilafat  al-Rashida:  the  development  of  an  ad- 
ministrative and  political  system. 

5.  The  Development  of  Islamic  Law  and  Jurisprudence  — the  schools  of  law, 
the  Maliki,  the  Hanafi,  the  Shafi’i,  the  Hanbali,  and  the  Shi’i  sect. 

6.  The  Sufis  — the  mystics  in  Islam:  their  doctrines  — Unity  of  God,  Man 
and  God,  Man  and  the  Universe. 

7.  The  Sufi  discipline  — their  teachings  and  experiences. 

8.  Muslim  contribution  to  Western  civilization. 

9.  Islam  and  contemporary  social  issues. 

10.  Islam  and  the  contemporary  New  Morality. 

11.  The  Revivalist  and  Reformist  Movements  - — the  Wahhabis,  the  Sanusis, 
al-Afghani,  ‘Abduh,  and  Iqbal. 

12.  The  Emergence  of  the  Turkish  Republic. 

13.  The  Pakistan  Movement. 

14.  The  Egyptian  Revolution  under  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

15.  The  Algerian  Revolution. 

16.  The  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  today. 

17.  Islam  in  the  Far  East  — Indonesia  and  Malaya. 

18.  Muslims  in  India,  China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

19.  Muslims  in  Europe  and  America,  with  special  emphasis  on  Muslims  in 
Canada. 

20.  Some  current  religious  movements  — the  Tablighi  Jama’at  of  Delhi,  the 
Rabita‘Alam  al-Islami,  the  role  of  al-Azhar  and  the  Awqaf. 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Mondays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 
University  College 
Professor  M.  Q.  Baig,  Ph.D. 

$40.00 


JERUSALEM:  TOMORROW  THROUGH  THE  EYES 
OF  YESTERDAY 

This  course  will  offer  an  examination  of  the  significance  of  the  City  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  history  of  the  western  world.  It  will  provide  a further  enquiry 
into  the  contribution  made  by  the  people  for  whom  Jerusalem  is  a Holy  City, 
and  into  the  reason  why  Jerusalem  is  the  symbol  of  the  most  profound  kind  of 
revolution  through  which  the  world  is  now  passing  — a revolution  which  in- 
cludes cultural,  religious,  economic,  political  and  international  elements.  Ten 
lectures. 

Time:  Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Stuart  E.  Rosenberg 

Fee:  $25.00 
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LATIN  AMERICA,  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 
OF  REVOLUTION 


The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  revolutionary 
present  and  to  emphasize,  throughout,  its  historical  origins.  The  course 
will  make  no  attempt  to  be  comprehensive  either  in  area  coverage  or  in  his- 
torical periods.  Rather  the  central  theme  of  analysis  of  the  roots  of  the 
contemporary  revolution  will  be  stressed,  with  particular  emphasis  on  four 
major  topics:  revolutionary  social  movements;  ideology  and  society;  economic 
development,  politics  and  government. 

The  first  of  these  will  focus  on  a variety  of  social  movements  beginning 
with  the  earliest  in  time,  the  resistance  of  indigenous  peoples  to  the  Conquest. 
Other  types  of  movements  to  be  examined  in  detail  include  primitive  rebellion 
(e.g.,  millenarian  movements)  by  culturally  and  racially  hybrid  peoples,  pre- 
revolutionary movements,  and  modern  revolutionary  (Castroite  or  Marxist) 
movements. 

Ideology  and  society  is  concerned  with  the  evolution  of  social  theory  from 
the  New  World  utopia  of  the  followers  of  St.  Thomas  More  to  the  En- 
lightenment philosophers,  from  the  positivistic  science  of  society  to  the  cor- 
porate state  in  Latin  fascism. 

The  economic  development  of  Latin  America  has  proceeded  through  a 
complex  series  of  stages.  Attention  will  be  focussed  on  the  implantation  in 
the  Americas  of  a settler  elite  economy  in  the  16th  century  and  the  de- 
velopment in  the  17th  century  of  depression  of  neo-feudal  economic  institutions 
such  as  agricultural  latifundia.  The  ensuing  period  of  economic  reform  stimu- 
lated by  the  Enlightenment  and  followed  in  turn  by  a period  of  intensive 
borrowing  of  European  capital,  labor  and  technology,  will  be  heavily  stressed. 

Political  history  concerns  two  major  problems,  the  evolution  of  a patri- 
monial state  system  and  ideology  in  the  colonial  period  and  the  search  for  a 
viable  nation  state  system  in  the  period  since  independence. 


In  addition  to  these  four  major  topics  the  course  will  deal  with  selected 
countries,  the  histories  of  which  are  either  unique  or  illustrative  of  general 
trends  of  crisis  and  revolution.  The  course  will  not  overlook  the  reflections 
of  this  central  theme  in  the  arts  and  literature. 


Time: 
Place : 
Lecturer: 
Fee: 


Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 
University  College 

Trent  M.  Brady,  M.A.,  Department  of  History 
$40.00 
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MAJOR  ISSUES  IN  THE  EMERGING  NATIONS 
OF  AFRICA 


The  newly  independent  nations  of  Africa  are  a veritable  laboratory  for  the 
analysis  of  the  processes  of  political  decisions  affecting  the  metropolitan  pow- 
er blocks.  The  study  of  contemporary  Africa  is,  therefore,  important,  not  only 
for  the  expansion  of  one’s  knowledge  about  the  emerging  preliterate  peoples, 
but,  also,  for  the  increase  of  one’s  understanding  of  the  actions  being  taken  by 
the  contemporary  African  nations. 

It  is  proposed  to  present  the  study  in  accordance  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme outline. 

Introduction  to  Africa: 

Its  early  history,  leading  to  an  examination  of  traditional  African  culture 
as  distinct  from  Western  culture. 

The  White  Tribes  of  Africa 

In  this  section  the  issues  of  the  “Marginal  Races  in  Africa”,  the  “White 
Tribes”  in  African  countries,  the  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  in  Africa,  the 
questions  raised  by  Kenya,  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,  and  the  “Asian  Prob- 
lem” in  East  Africa  will  be  carefully  examined. 

The  course  will  then  proceed  to  study  African  Independence,  Pan-African- 
ism or  Communism  and  the  significant  and  complex  question  of  “African  Per- 
sonality”. As  a termination  feature  of  the  course  there  will  be  a display  of 
African  art  and  crafts.  Ten  lectures. 

Time:  Thursday,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  Augustine  K.  Ingutia,  M.A. 

Fee:  $25.00 


PERSPECTIVE  OF  A WORLD  IN  REVOLT 

Major  confrontations  — the  United  States  versus  China,  the  young  versus 
the  old,  for  instance  — will  be  examined  to  discover  factors  common  to  all 
conflicts.  Main  threads  running  through  the  course  will  be:  power  as  the  aim 
of  conflict;  political  institutions  as  devices  for  prosecuting  and  regulating  con- 
flict; conflict  and  change;  the  influence  of  change  itself  on  change;  existing 
political  institutions  and  their  capacity  to  cope  with  change;  predictions.  Stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  read  certain  books,  research  assigned  problems  and 
lead  occasional  discussions.  Twenty  lectures. 

Time:  Mondays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  Philip  Deane 

Fee:  $40.00 


RESPONSE  TO  CRISIS 

The  Jew  in  the  Post-Biblical  World  — 
a course  in  history  and  in  interpretation 

From  the  loss  of  national  independence  in  70  A.D.  until  the  twentieth 
century,  Israel  has  continued  to  face  a series  of  critical  challenges  which  have 
threatened  to  bring  about  a radical  transformation  in  the  mode  of  her  exist- 
ence and  even  to  terminate  that  existence  entirely.  The  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  post-biblical  age  may  thus  be  seen  as  a series  of  positive  re- 
sponses to  such  critical  situations.  The  course  will  deal  with  the  following 


problems:  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.D.),  sectarian  controversies  in 
the  middle  ages;  the  onslaught  of  medieval  rationalism,  the  exile  from  Spain, 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jew  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  holocaust  in  Europe; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Twenty  lectures. 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Mondays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 
University  College 

Frank  Talmage,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies 
$40.00 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

This  course  will  proceed  from  a study  of  the  origin  of  the  state  and  the 
relation  of  the  individual  person  to  it. 

This  will  be  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  forms  of  government,  the 
nature  and  interpretation  of  law,  constitutions,  the  division  of  government 
powers,  the  organization  of  political  parties,  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
and  the  function  of  parliaments. 

The  major  area  of  study  will  be  Canada  and  the  above  examination  will 
relate  more  particularly  to  Canada.  The  identity  of  Canada  as  a nation,  her 
unique  political  problems,  both  national  and  international,  together  with  her 
adherence  to  the  system  of  parliamentary  democracy  — all  these  issues  will  be 
studied  in  depth.  Twenty  lectures  will  be  offered. 

Time:  Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  Robert  N.  Bosada,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Fee:  $40.00 

THE  UNIVERSITY  TODAY 

A university  is  both  a fact  and  an  idea.  It  is  a particular  institution  (for 
example  the  University  of  Toronto),  with  an  identifiable  student  body,  profes- 
soriate, curriculum,  physical  plant  and  organizational  structure,  each  of  which 
can  be  described  and  assessed,  and  it  is  also  an  institution  which  exists  only  in 
the  minds  of  men  as  the  ideal  of  what  an  institution  like  the  University  of 
Toronto  ought  to  be.  In  certain  respects,  the  idea  is  more  real  than  the  fact; 
there  are  particular  institutions  which  are  universities  only  in  name.  Certainly 
one’s  assessment  of  a particular  institution  is  based  on  one’s  belief  not  of  what 
it  is  but  of  what  it  should  be. 

This  series  of  lectures  will  examine  a particular  institution,  the  University 
of  Toronto,  in  relation  to  the  idea  or  rather  the  ideas  of  what  a university  is 
supposed  to  be  in  a country  like  Canada  in  the  year  1968.  In  the  process  of 
describing  these  ideas  it  will  soon  become  apparent  that  frequently  they  con- 
flict the  one  with  the  other,  and  also  that  such  conflicts  are  the  root  cause  of 
most  of  the  problems  which  particular  institutions  like  the  University  of  To- 
ronto face  year  in  and  year  out. 

There  are,  however,  particular  circumstances  which  also  explain  the  diffi- 
culties which  universities  in  Ontario  and  elsewhere  face  in  the  late  1960’s.  As 
recently  as  1960,  a university  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a law  unto  itself. 
It  decided  what  it  would  do  and  what  it  would  not  do  without  particular  refer- 
ence to  other  universities  or  to  other  educational  institutions  or  to  the  Gov- 
ernment which  provided  it  with  most  of  its  financial  support. 

In  1968  this  is  no  longer  the  case  in  Ontario  or  in  most  other  jurisdictions. 
A university  today  is  one  of  several  elements  in  a complex  but  integrated  edu- 
cational system,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  discuss  either  the  fact  or  the 
idea  of  the  university  without  reference  to  the  problems  of  education  as  a 
whole. 


The  first  two  lectures  will  be  concerned  with  ideas  about  the  university. 
The  following  five  lectures  will  deal  with  the  facts  of  a particular  university, 
the  University  of  Toronto,  with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  of  stu- 
dents, professors  and  administrators,  and  to  the  role  played  by  each  of  these 
groups  and  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  the  making  of  policy.  The  final 
three  lectures  will  be  concerned  with  the  relation  of  a particular  university, 
again  the  University  of  Toronto,  to  the  other  elements  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  which  it  is  a part  and  with  society  at  large. 

1.  The  Idea  of  a University  400  B.C.  to  1867 

2.  The  Idea  of  a University  1867-1968 

3.  The  University  of  Toronto  in  1968 

4.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

5.  The  Professional  Faculties 

6.  Research 

7.  Community  Service 

8.  The  University  and  the  Schools 

9.  Post-Secondary  Education  in  Ontario 

10.  The  University  and  the  State 

Time:  Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  Professor  Robin  Harris,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Principal,  Innis  College,  University  of  Toronto 

Fee:  $25.00 

FINE  ARTS 


ART  APPRECIATION 

“Isms”  in  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  twentieth  century 

A series  of  twenty  lectures  with  slides  dealing  with  the  development,  dur- 
ing the  twentieth  century,  of  artistic  expression  through  Fauvism,  Cubism,  Da- 
daism, Constructivism,  Surrealism  and  the  various  offshoots  of  these  move- 
ments, and  ending  with  Abstract  Expressionism  and  developments  up  to  the 
present  day. 

The  first  ten  lectures  before  Christmas  will  examine  movements  in  art  up 
to  and  including  the  nineteen  thirties,  ending  with  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
world  war,  with  emphasis  upon  European  Schools  of  thought.  The  second  ten 
lectures  after  Christmas  will  deal  with  the  development  of  the  New  York 
school  of  painters  and  the  influences  of  this  school  upon  artists  in  Canada  and 
England. 

“A  Concise  History  of  Modern  Painting”  and  “A  Concise  History  of  Mod- 
ern Sculpture”  by  Herbert  Read  are  recommended  texts  for  applicants  in  this 
course. 

Time:  Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 

Place:  Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park 

Lecturer:  Mrs.  Norman  McMurrich,  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 

Fee:  $40.00 


CHINESE  ART 

A museum  offers  a unique  opportunity  to  learn  of  other  people  and  their 
culture  through  the  works  of  men’s  hands.  This  introduction  to  Chinese  art 
will  be  given  in  the  galleries  of  a singularly  important  collection  by  members 
of  the  Curatorial  staff  of  the  Museum’s  Far  Eastern  Department.  Lectures 
will  stress  the  high  achievements,  both  technical  and  aesthetic,  of  the  Chinese 
people.  It  is  hoped  that  confrontation  with  the  works  of  art  will  stimulate 
greater  insight  and  appreciation.  This  course  is  limited  to  forty  persons. 
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L 

January  8 

Shang  China  and  the  beginnings 
of  Chinese  culture 

Barbara  Stephen 
Associate  Curator 

2. 

January  15 

Confucius  and  his  age 

Barbara  Stephen 

3. 

January  22 

Pictorial  representation  in 
early  Chinese  Art 

Doris  Dohrenwend 
Curatorial  Assistant 

4. 

January  29 

The  golden  arts  of  T’ang  China 

Barbara  Stephen 

5. 

February  5 

Folklore  and  mythology  in 
Chinese  Art 

Barbara  Stephen 

6. 

February  12 

Introduction  of  Buddhist  art 
in  China 

Hsio-yen  Shih 
Curator 

7. 

February  19 

The  transformation  of  Buddhist 
art  in  China 

Doris  Dohrenwend 

8. 

February  26 

The  establishment  of  taste  in 
earlier  Chinese  decorative  arts 

Hsio-yen  Shih 

9. 

March  5 

Chinese  decorative  arts  as 
known  in  the  West 

Hsio-yen  Shih 

10. 

March  12 

Connoisseurship  for  collectors 

Hsio-yen  Shih  and 
Doris  Dohrenwend 

Time: 

Wednesdays,  8 p.m. 

Place:  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Far  Eastern  Galleries 

Fee:  $25.00 

Order  of  lectures  subject  to  change 


CHORAL  SINGING 

This  is  a course  specially  designed  for  people  interested  in  singing  but 
whose  training  in  this  particular  field  has  been  limited. 

A large  repertoire  will  be  studied  and  sung  by  the  entire  class. 

Classification  of  voices,  breath  control  and  diction  will  be  studied.  Prob- 
lems of  sight-singing,  ear  training  and  rhythm  as  well  as  the  principles  of  ele- 
mentary choral  conducting  will  be  an  essential  part  of  each  session.  Members 
will  be  invited  to  perform,  though  performance  is  not  a requirement.  Twenty 
lectures. 

Time:  7.30  p.m.,  Tuesdays,  beginning  October  8 

Place:  Room  116,  Edward  Johnson  Building,  Faculty  of  Music 

(Rear  of  84  Queen’s  Park) 

Lecturer:  John  McKnight,  L.Mus.  (McGill),  L.R.S.M.,  F.T.C.L. 

Fee:  $40.00 

THE  CINEMA  FROM  GRIFFITH  TO  GODARD 


The  course  will  consist  of  a series  of  twenty  lectures  on  the  history  and 
aesthetics  of  the  cinema.  Each  lecture  will  be  illustrated  with  film  material 
and  a number  of  feature  films  will  be  shown.  Among  the  films  to  be  shown 
and  discussed  will  be:  Broken  Blossoms , The  General  Line , Sunrise , Sherlock 
Jr.,  Un  Chien  Andalou,  Public  Enemy,  Psycho,  Bande  a Part,  Umberto  D and 
Masculin-F  eminine. 

The  lecture  programme  listed  is  provisional  and  subject  to  change. 


October  9 
October  16 
October  23 
October  30 
November  6 
November  13  & 20 


Introduction:  the  beginnings  of  cinema 
Enter  D.  W.  Griffith 

The  Serpent’s  Eye:  Alfred  Hitchcock’s  Psycho 
Eisenstein:  Film  Form  and  Film  Sense 
Silent  Comedy  (or  How  to  Throw  a Custard  Pie) 
“You  ain’t  heard  nothin’  yet”:  The  zenith  of  the 
silent  film  and  the  explosion  of  sound. 
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November  27  & 
December  4 
December  11 
January  8 & 15 
January  22  & 29 
February  5 

February  12 
February  19 
February  26  & 
March  5 
March  12 


The  adjuncts  of  cinema:  Sound,  music,  colour  and 
visual  effects. 

End  of  term  entertainment:  i.e.  not  a film  but  a movie 

The  Free  French:  30  years  avant-garde 

Ars  Gratia  Artis:  John  Ford  and  Orson  Welles 

Cinema- verite  (or  is  the  cinema  really  “truth  24  times  a 

second”?) 

The  neo-realists 

Jean-Luc  Cinema  Godard 

New  Directions:  The  present  and  beyond 

Conclusions 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturers: 

Fee: 


Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 
University  College 
Joseph  A.  Medjuck,  M.A. 

Clive  Denton 
$40.00 

Registration  limited  to  100  students 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

An  integrated  course  of  lectures  and  concerts. 


Lectures 

September  30 

Music  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

October  7 

Lecturer:  Milton  Barnes 

October  15 

The  Composer  and  his  Craft 

October  21 

Lecturer:  Srul  I.  Glick 

October  28 

Words  and  Music 

November  4 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Richard  Johnston 

November  11 

What  to  listen  for  in  Music 

November  18 

Lecturer:  Milton  Barnes 

November  25 

Music  and  the  Modern  Dance 

December  2 

Lecturer:  Patricia  Beatty, 
assisted  by  Donald  Himes 

Time: 

Mondays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  September  30 
(Note — October  15  is  a Tuesday) 

Place: 

Emmanuel  College  Lecture  Hall,  75  Queen’s  Park. 

Concerts 

Toronto  Repertory  Ensemble 
Musical  Director:  Milton  Barnes 

October  27 

Symphonic  Elegy  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ernst  Krenek 
Symphony  No.  2 by  Srul  1.  Glick 
Divertimento  No.  4 for  Clarinet  and  Strings 
by  John  Weinzweig 

Concerto  Grosso  for  Piano  and  Strings  by  Ernest  Bloch 

November  10 

Stabat  Mater  for  six  voices  and  chamber  orchestra 
by  Lennox  Berkeley 

Requiems  for  the  Party  Girl  for  mezzo-soprano  and 
ensemble  by  R.  Murray  Schafer 
The  Magicien  by  Jean  Vallerand 

November  24 

Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

by  Jean  Papineau  Couture 

Symphony  No.  1 by  Hans  Werner  Henze 
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December  8 


The  New  Dance  Group  of  Canada 
Flight  Fantasy  — electronic  music 
Momentum 
Untitled  Work 
Cain  and  Abel 

Time:  Sundays 

Place:  To  be  announced. 

Fee:  $40.00  (This  includes  concert  tickets) 


ELEMENTS  OF  DESIGN 

This  course  is  intended  to  provide  a grounding  in  the  basic  design  princi- 
ples, with  emphasis  on  their  relation  to  practical  design  problems.  It  will  con- 
sist of  twenty  lectures  illustrated  with  slides  and  samples. 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturers: 

Fee: 


Tuesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  8 
Mechanical  Building,  Room  102 
D.  O.  Ketcheson,  B.I.D.,  I.D.O.,  A.I.D. 
J.  Forsythe,  B.I.D. 

$45.00 

Registration  limited  to  100  students 


MUSIC  APPRECIATION  A 

A survey  of  music  from  many  different  angles  to  throw  light  on  varied 
and  contrasting  aspects.  Lectures  are  arranged  to  give  variety  and  contrast, 
and  to  give  music  lovers  some  knowledge  of  the  various  musical  forms,  pe- 
riods and  composers.  Illustrated  by  excerpts  from  the  great  works. 

1.  Let’s  compare:  the  start  — the  familiar  — the  latest. 

Some  basic  essentials  and  classifications. 

2.  The  what-and-when  of  musical  periods. 

An  easy-to-follow  outline  of  music  and  composers  in  different  eras. 

3.  Rose-coloured  glasses: 

Romanticism  — the  most  popular  period 

4.  Back  to  the  womb:  the  conception  and  birth  of  modern  music 
Music  up  to  the  Renaissance 

5.  Italians  at  work;  the  opera  to  Gluck 

6.  All  rivers  run  into  the  sea:  Bach  and  the  Baroque 

7.  How  is  your  form?  Sonatas  and  other  types 

8.  Plainsong  to  Jazz  Mass:  Church  music  through  the  centuries 

9.  The  power  of  the  spirit:  Beethoven 

10.  Carols  and  Christmas  Music  (more  than  meets  the  ear) 

11.  What  ten  fingers  can  do:  the  keyboard  and  its  music 

12.  Harmony  and  counterpoint  and  other  terms  too  difficult  to  understand 

13.  Music  drama  (opera  to  you),  Wagner  and  other  types 

14.  We  all  have  one:  the  voice  from  madrigal  to  lied 

15.  Do  it  yourself:  instrumental  chamber  music 

16.  Blow,  scrape  or  hammer:  the  orchestra  and  its  music 

17.  Those  universal  “isms”  — nationalism,  impressionism  and  the  rest 

18.  A little  goes  a long  way  — those  modernists 

19.  Let’s  trade  favourites:  the  ten  (!)  greatest  works  of  all  time 

20.  Now  look  what  we’ve  done,  or  Let’s  run  over  it  again 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 
Room  116,  Edward  Johnson  Building 
(rear  of  84  Queen’s  Park) 

John  H.  Dewdney,  Mus.B. 

$40.00 


MUSIC  APPRECIATION  B 


A course  designed  to  enhance  the  music  lover’s  enjoyment  by  exploring 
music  of  all  ages  with  an  increased  awareness  of  the  factors  involved. 

1.  Materials  of  music 

2.  Introduction  to  basic  principles 

3.  Gregorian  chant  to  Palestrina 

4.  Early  song  forms,  Troubadour,  Madrigals,  etc. 

5.  Development  of  early  instrumental  forms 

6.  The  fugue  and  music  of  Bach 

7.  The  Suites  of  Bach  and  Handel 

8.  The  Classical  Period  — Mozart  and  Haydn 

9.  Beethoven 

10.  Brahms 

11.  The  Romantic  Period 

12.  Theme  and  Variation 

13.  Cesar  Franck  and  Cyclic  Form 

14.  Impressionism 

15.  Stravinsky  and  instruments  of  the  orchestra 

16.  Hindemith  and  Prokofiev 

17.  Programme  and  Absolute  Music 

18.  Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

19.  Trends  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

20.  Summary 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer : 
Fee: 


Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 

Room  116,  Edward  Johnson  Building,  Faculty  of  Music 

(Rear  of  84  Queen’s  Park) 

Patricia  Blomfield  Holt 
$40.00 


MUSIC  APPRECIATION 


(Scarborough  College) 

The  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  and  its  Repertoire 

A course  designed  to  assist  the  concertgoer  and  music  lover  to  appreciate 
the  works  and  the  historical  background  of  the  current  orchestral  repertoire. 
The  subject  of  each  lecture  will  be  connected  at  least  to  one  work  played 
at  a Toronto  Symphony  concert  of  the  same  week.  Each  lecture  will  include 
a short  critical  discussion  of  the  performance  of  the  past  week.  The  lectures 
will  be  illustrated  with  music  examples.  Twenty  lectures. 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Tuesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  8 
Scarborough  College 
George  Ullmann,  B.Mus. 

$40.00 


OPERA,  WHAT  IT  IS  AND  HOW  TO  LISTEN  TO  IT 

Twenty  lectures  will  be  offered  and  this  course  will  provide  the  student 
with  a varied  and  vital  approach  to  all  that  opera  means. 

The  convention  of  opera  and  its  appreciation,  the  origins  of  opera  from 
the  Greek  theatre,  the  dramatic  music  of  medieval  times  and  the  beginnings  in 
Italy,  with  Monteverdi  and  Pergolesi  — these  are  some  of  the  features  which 
will  be  presented. 

They  will  be  followed  by  a further  examination,  which  will  include  the 
wonderful  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Handel,  Gluck,  Paris  as  the  oper- 
atic centre  in  the  nineteenth  century,  together  with  the  “escape”  and  the  “hor- 
ror” operas. 
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This  study  will  lead  to  the  Opera  Comique,  to  the  great  national  schools, 
to  Wagner,  Verdi,  and  the  Russian  school,  to  Verismo,  the  twentieth  century 
opera,  and  the  study  of  opera  at  the  present  time. 


Time: 
Place: 
Lecturer : 
Fee: 


Mondays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 

Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park 

Dr.  Boyd  Neel,  Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music 

$40.00 


PIANO  CLASSES  FOR  ADULT  BEGINNERS 


There  are  many  adults  who  deeply  regret  that  for  various  reasons  they  did 
not  study  piano  in  their  youth.  Recognizing  this,  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  has  arranged  with  the  Canadian  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  which  is  particularly  responsible  for  the  piano  class  work  in  the 
schools,  to  provide  a course  for  adults.  This  course  will  extend  from  October 
to  May,  and  will  consist  of  thirty  one-hour  lessons. 

The  syllabus  covered  will  include  playing  of  pieces,  Exercises,  Scales, 
Chords,  Theory,  Ear  Training,  Pedal  Technique,  Sight  Reading  and  Simple 
Transposition. 

This  thorough  grounding  in  music  will  fit  students  to  proceed  with  further 
study  of  piano,  or  to  take  on  study  of  other  instruments  or  voice,  because  of 
the  real  understanding  of  music  they  will  possess.  Students  will  be  required  to 
purchase  the  prescribed  music  book  the  first  night  of  classes. 


Time: 


Place: 

Instructor: 

Fee: 

Note: 


Tuesdays,  Class  A,  7.30-8.30  p.m.;  Class  B,  8.30-9.30  p.m., 
beginning  October  1.  If  there  is  sufficient  enrolment,  there  will 
be  a class  C,  Wednesdays,  beginning  October  2,  8-30-9.30  p.m. 
Edward  Johnson  Building 
Bertha  Gibson,  A.T.C.M.,  R.M.T. 

$90.00 

The  same  lessons  are  given  in  Classes  A,  B and  C.  Please 
indicate  on  application  form  which  class  is  desired. 


ADVANCED  PIANO  CLASS 


This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  have  attended  the  Classes  in  Piano 
for  Adult  Beginners  and  others  who  have  had  equivalent  experience.  It  will 
include  advanced  technique  and  theory.  It  will  provide  for  greater  concentra- 
tion on  sight  reading  and  continuation  of  the  study  of  transposition.  Time  will 
also  be  given  to  the  playing  of  pieces  and  exercises.  Thirty  lectures. 

Time:  Wednesdays,  7.30-8.30  p.m.,  beginning  October  2 

Place:  Edward  Johnson  Building 

Instructor:  Bertha  Gibson,  A.T.C.M.,  R.M.T. 

Fee:  $100.00 


TRENDS  IN  THE  CONTEMPORARY  ARTS 

This  course  will  present  an  examination  of  recent  movements  in  the  arts. 
Though  there  will  be  an  emphasis  on  the  cinema  and  the  theatre,  there  will 
also  be  lectures  on  music  and  the  novel.  Eight  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  feature  films,  and  short  films  will  at  times  be  included  as  part 
of  other  lectures. 

The  titles  listed  are  provisional  and  subject  to  change. 

October  10  Introduction 

October  17  Breakout  Mother  Courage,  Parables  for  the 

Theatre  (Brecht) 

October  24  The  Life  of  Galileo  (Brecht) 

October  31  Film  — Masculin-F eminin  (Godard) 
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November  7 

Waiting  for  Godot  (Beckett) 
Rhinoceros,  The  Chairs,  The  Lesson 
(Ionesco) 

November  14 

Film  — Mickey  One  (Penn) 

November  21 

“Art  is  Truth” 

The  Investigation  (Weiss) 

In  Cold  Blood  (Capote) 

The  Armies  of  Night  (Mailer) 

November  28 

Films — Lonely  Boy  (NFB),  Satan's 
Choice  (Shebib),  Harvest  (Ballard) 

December  5 

“Truth  is  Silly 

Catch  22  (Heller ),Macbird  (Garson), 

Putty” 

The  Realist  (Krassner) 

December  12 

Dr.  Strangelove  (Kubrick) 

January  9 

“Art  is  Silly  Putty” 

Film  — Help!  (Lester) 

January  16 

The  Trends  Within 

The  Entertainer  (Osborne),  The  Dumb 

a Nation 

Waiter  (Pinter),  A Resounding  Tinkle 
(Simpson),  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  are  Dead  (Stoppard) 

January  23 

Film — Tell  Me  Lies  (Brook) 

January  30 

Underground  and 
Up 

The  Naked  Lunch  (Burroughs) 

February  6 

The  Individual 
Vision 

Film — 8V2  (Fellini) 

February  13 

The  Sound  of 

The  music  of  John  Cage,  Ornette 

Surprise 

Coleman,  Bob  Dylan  et.  al. 

February  20 

The  Individual 
Vision 

Film — The  Red  Desert  (Antonioni) 

February  27 

Summing  Up 

Ulysses  (Joyce) 

March  6 

Film — Bande  A Part  (Godard) 

March  13 

Ulysses  (Joyce) 

Time: 

Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 

Place: 

Room  102,  Mechanical  Building 

Lecturer : 

Joseph  A.  Medjuck,  M.A. 

Fee: 

$45.00 

LANGUAGES 


ENGLISH  AS  A SECOND  LANGUAGE  (ADVANCED) 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  New  Canadians  with  their  everyday  prob- 
lems in  verbal  expression  and  to  increase  the  foreign  student’s  self-confidence 
in  speaking  and  writing. 

This  is  not  an  elementary  English  course;  rather  it  is  a course  designed  to 
help  New  Canadians  who  expect  to  continue  their  studies  at  University  or 
comparable  level. 

The  student  will  be  led  to  develop  an  active  control  of  vocabulary  as  well 
as  accurate  expression  of  thought  through  intensive  reading  and  practice  with 
oral  (and  written)  questioning.  Thus  he  is  expected  to  broaden  his  acquain- 
tance with  literate  expression  in  English.  Twenty  lectures. 
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Time: 

Place: 

Course 

Director: 

Lecturers: 


Fee: 


Mondays  or  Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 or 
October  10 
University  College 

James  E.  Fox,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

Margaret  Anderson,  M.A. 

Cam.  A.  Granger,  B.A. 

Carson  Martin,  B.A. 

Lillian  Stork,  B.A. 

$30.00 

No  registration  can  be  accepted  after  the  second  lecture  of  the 
course 


FRENCH 

A five  stage  programme  offered  to  all  who  wish  to  learn  French  and  use  it 
as  a living  language. 

Students  may  join  the  course  at  any  Stage  (I,  II,  III,  IV  or  V),  the  partic- 
ular Stage  being  determined  by  their  requirements  and  by  their  previous  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Students  may  select  one  of  two  methods  of  instruction: 

A.  An  audio-visual  method,  aiming  at  oral  proficiency,  either  Voix  et 
Images,  extending  over  a period  of  32  weeks,  or  En  France,  extending 
over  a period  of  26  weeks; 

B.  A concentrated  study  of  selected  texts,  with  a view  to  general  proficiency 
in  French,  extending  over  a period  of  26  weeks. 

The  Language  Laboratory  of  University  College  will  be  open  for  Extension 
students  in  the  evenings,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  except  on  statutory  holidays 


which  may  fall  on  one  of  these  days. 

STAGES 

ORAL 

AUDIO-VISUAL  TEXTUAL 

REQUIREMENT 

Stage  I 
Introductory 

Voix  et  Images  L’  Echelle  I 

de  France 

No  previous 
knowledge  of 
French 

Stage  II 
Elementary 

En  France  I L’Echelle  II 

Stage  I or 
some  equivalent 

Stage  III 
Intermediate 

En  France  II  L’actualite 

fran?aise-Etudes 

linguistiques 

Stage  II  or 
some  equivalent 

Stage  IV 
Advanced 

Le  Langage  de  la  France  Moderne 

Stage  III  — a 
general  knowledge 
of  grammar  and 
syntax,  with  some 
oral  ability  in 
French 

Stage  V 
Continuing 

Precis  de  Civilisation  Frangaise 

Stage  IV  — a 
thorough 
knowledge  of 
grammar  and 
syntax,  with  oral 
fluency 
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STAGE  ONE.  INTRODUCTORY  FRENCH.  (FRENCH  I). 

Students  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  French  may  select  FRENCH 
IA  or  IB. 


FRENCH  IA 

An  audio-visual  method  — Voix  et  Images  de  France  — a course  in  con- 
versational French,  presented  by  means  of  film  strips,  sound  tapes  and  other 
audio-visual  materials,  all  of  which  involve  the  student  immediately  in  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  a French  environment.  There  will  be  two  classes  per 
week  for  students  who  avail  themselves  of  this  method. 

Instructors:  Mme  N.  Seguinot;  Mrs.  M.  Walker 


FRENCH  IB 

A general  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  French  language.  The  text- 
book to  be  used  is:  L’Echelle,  R.  Politzer  and  M.  Hagiwara  (Ginn  & Co., 
1966). 

Instructors:  Mme  J.  de  la  Touche;  Mme  M.M.  Thepot,  L.es  L.,  D.del’U. 

STAGE  TWO.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  (FRENCH  II) . 

Students  who  have  a basic  knowledge  of  French  will  find  these  classes 
most  appropriate.  They  may  choose  either  FRENCH  IIA  or  IIB. 


FRENCH  IIA 

En  France  I offers  a film  presentation,  uses  forty  long-playing,  hi-fidelity 
seven  inch  records,  and  provides  the  student  with  an  evening’s  experience  of 
French,  within  a French  setting  of  music  and  of  conversation. 

Instructor:  Professor  C.  R.  Parsons,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


FRENCH  IIB 

L’Echelle  — the  same  textbook  as  that  used  in  French  IB,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  second  half  of  the  book. 

Instructor:  Mile.  N.  Boursier 

STAGE  THREE.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  (FRENCH  III) . 

Students  must  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  high  school  French,  or  tak- 
en Elementary  French  in  this  programme  or  its  equivalent  within  the  last  five 
years. 

FRENCH  IIIA 

En  France  II.  A review  of  En  France  1 and  intensive  oral  practice. 

Instructor:  Professor  A.  Ross  Curtis,  M.A.,  D.de  l’U. 


FRENCH  HIB 

A further  study  of  the  language  based  on  previous  knowledge.  The  text- 
book to  be  used  is  L’actualite  jrangaise — Etudes  linguistiques,  Helbling  and 
Barnett  (Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston). 

Instructors:  Mme  A.  T.  G.  Bryan,  O.  A.,  Mme  P.  B.  Louet 
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STAGE  FOUR.  ADVANCED  FRENCH.  (FRENCH  IV). 

These  classes,  involving  as  they  do  advanced  grammar,  translation,  dicta- 
tion, reading  and  conversation,  are  conducted  in  French.  The  textbook  is  Le 
Langage  de  la  France  Moderne,  Helbling  and  Barnett  (Holt,  Rinehart  & Win- 
ston). 

Instructors:  Mile  G.  Laurens;  Mme  S.  Fielden-Briggs 

STAGE  FIVE.  CONTINUING  FRENCH.  (FRENCH  V). 

As  all  classes  are  conducted  in  French,  a knowledge  of  the  language,  its 
grammar  and  syntax,  together  with  a fluency  in  conversation,  is  required.  The 
textbook  is  Precis  de  Civilisation  Frangaise,  Miller,  Nielson  et  Leblou  (Apple- 
ton-Century  Crofts). 

Instructors:  Mme  G.  Saint-Aubin,  O.A. 

Mme  Marie  Louise  Menc-Leonard,  D.en  Dr. 

Time:  French  IA  (Voix  et  Images)  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  8 p.m. 

beginning  September  23; 

French  IB;  IIA,  B;  IILA,  B;  IV,  V — Tuesdays,  8 p.m.  beginning 
September  24. 

Place:  University  College 

Fee:  French  IA  — $125.00  (includes  textbook) 

French  IB,  IIB,  IIIA,  B,  IV,  V — $50.00 

French  IIA  — $75.00  (26  classes)  (Textbook  and  records  in- 
cluded) 


INTRODUCTORY  ORAL  FRENCH  FOR  BUSINESS  PEOPLE 
A Concentrated  Course 

This  course  has  been  specially  developed  as  a concentrated  oral  French 
programme  for  business  people,  and  will  cover  two  two-hour  sessions  weekly 
starting  at  5.45  p.m.  for  a period  of  thirteen  weeks.  The  course  will  be  offered 
both  in  September  and  in  January. 

The  method  is  EN  FRANCE  COMME  SI  VOUS  Y ETIEZ  described  un- 
der FRENCH  IIA  above.  Each  student  will  receive  a full  kit  with  records 
on  payment  of  the  tuition  fee. 

Registration  will  be  limited  to  a small  group  to  ensure  adequate  coverage 
of  the  material.  Two  instructors,  whose  native  tongue  is  French  will  attend  all 
sessions. 

Each  two-hour  session  will  be  organized  as  follows:  the  first  half  hour  will 
be  taken  up  with  a film  in  the  EN  FRANCE  series;  then,  with  the  class  divid- 
ed between  the  instructors  into  two  groups,  one  full  hour  will  be  devoted  to 
oral  work  covering  the  material  contained  in  the  film  and  intensive  drill  exer- 
cises based  on  the  lesson;  for  review,  the  film  will  be  shown  again  to  the 
whole  class  during  the  last  half  hour. 


Time: 


Place: 

Lecturers: 

Fee: 


Group  A (please  show  on  registration  form) 

Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  5.45  p.m.,  beginning  September  23 
Group  B (please  show  on  registration  form) 

Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  5.45  p.m.,  beginning  January  6,  1969 

University  College 

John  G.  Chidaine,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  G.  Bryan,  O.A. 

$105.00 — twenty-six  two-hour  lectures,  text  book  and  records 
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EN  FRANCE 
(Morning  and  Afternoon) 

Beginning  in  September,  the  Division  of  University  Extension  will  offer 
again  the  course  known  as  EN  FRANCE.  An  illustrated  film  shown  during 
the  first  half  hour  of  the  class,  depicting  real-life  scenes,  filmed  in  France,  and 
using  French  actors,  will  bring  alive  the  words  and  situations  described  in  the 
books  and  heard  on  the  records. 

While  EN  FRANCE  is  designed  for  home  study,  the  University  course  will 
provide  what  the  student  studying  at  home  cannot  have,  namely,  the  help  of 
an  instructor  and  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 

Each  student  will  receive  full  kit  and  records  on  payment  of  tuition  fee: 

1.  40  long-playing,  hi-fidelity,  easy-to-handle,  seven-inch  records.  Produced 
by  a revolutionary  new  process,  their  eight  hours  of  playing  time  are 
divided  into  short,  easily-absorbed  segments. 

2.  The  beautifully  designed  384-page  EN  FRANCE  book,  with  more  than 
1,000  photo  illustrations,  also  includes  a travel  guide  to  France. 

3.  A hard-cover  album  with  a separate  compartment  for  each  record  and 
containing  supplementary  material. 

Only  a limited  number  of  students  will  be  accepted  as  this  is  a concentrated 
course. 

Time:  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  1.30  p.m.,  beginning  September  23 

Place:  84  Queen’s  Park 

Lecturer:  Mrs.  Mireille  Walker 

Fee:  $75.00 — 26  classes,  textbook  and  records 

If  there  is  a sufficient  enrolment,  an  EN  FRANCE  class  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  mornings  at  9:45  a.m.  at  84  Queen’s  Park,  Toronto  5. 

GERMAN  I 

This  is  a course  for  beginners.  The  course  will  begin  with  the  reading  and 
translating  of  simple  German  passages  with  the  explanation  of  the  essentials  of 
the  grammar.  There  will  be  practice  in  pronunciation  and  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  do  some  preparation  at  home  each  week.  Graded  readings  in  an  ele- 
mentary book  will  be  undertaken  and  in  the  second  term  conversational  mate- 
rial will  be  included.  This  will  be  supplemented  by  readings  of  contemporary 
interest.  Students  who  put  concerted  effort  into  the  course  should  be  able  to 
handle  free  and  idiomatic  German  with  some  degree  of  facility  by  the  end  of 
the  course. 

Twenty  lectures. 

Text  book:  Elementary  German,  Second  Edition  (Fehling  and  Paulsen). 
Available  at  University  Book  Store.  Please  bring  text  book  to  first  class. 

Time:  Mondays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturers:  Professor  H.  Milnes,  Ph.D.  (Group  A) 

Mrs.  A.  Krygsman,  B.A.  (Group  B) 

Fee:  $40.00 

GERMAN  II 

This  is  a course  for  those  who  have  completed  German  I or  its  equivalent 
and  want  to  work  towards  greater  fluency  in  conversation  and  ease  in  reading 
German.  Essential  principles  of  grammar  will  be  reviewed  with  the  specific 
aim  of  developing  the  student’s  ability  to  make  use  of  them  independently  in 
everyday  speech.  There  will  be  practice  in  reading  aloud  and  free  conversa- 
tion. 

Twenty  lectures. 

Time:  Mondays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  Professor  W.  A.  Packer,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Fee:  $45.00 
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ITALIAN  I 


This  is  a course  for  those  who  have  not  studied  Italian  previously.  Due 
attention  will  be  given  to  grammar,  and  oral  practice  will  also  be  stressed. 
Twenty  lectures. 

Textbook:  Basic  Italian  (rev.  ed.),  Speroni  & Golino  (Holt). 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 


Fee: 


Tuesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  8 
University  College 
Group  A — Mrs.  L.  Cianci 
Group  B — Mrs.  P.  Einaudi,  M.A. 
Group  C — Miss  P.  Frohman,  M.A. 
$40.00 


ITALIAN  II 


This  course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  Italian  I or  its  equivalent,  and 
will  consist  of  a brief  review  of  Italian  grammar,  oral  practice,  and  readings 
from  Italian  authors.  The  classes  will  be  conducted  in  both  English  and  Ital- 
ian. Twenty  lectures. 

Textbook:  Panorama  Italiano,  Speroni  & Golino  (Holt). 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 

University  College 

Miss  M.  A.  Tersigni,  M.A. 

$45.00 


ITALIAN  III 


Italian  III  is  for  students  who  have  completed  Italian  II,  or  its  equivalent. 
Classes  will  be  conducted  in  Italian  and  will  consist  of  grammar  review  and 
conversation.  Twenty  lectures. 

Textbook:  35  novelle  contemporanee,  Lennie  (ed.),  (Longmans). 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 
University  College 
Mrs.  L.  Cianci 
$45.00 


OJIBWAY 

The  choice  of  Ojibway  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  widely 
spoken  Indian  language  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  used  in  an  area  extending  from 
north  of  Toronto,  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  north  western  Ontario,  almost 
up  to  James  Bay  and  Manitoba.  Ojibway  has  some  similarities  to  Plains  Cree 
on  the  Prairies  and  Saulteaux  in  Manitoba. 

The  instructor  is  himself  an  Ojibway  Indian  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  course 
will  provide  students  with  a knowledge  and  mastery  of  conversational  Ojib- 
way. Through  the  language  laboratory  at  University  College,  particular  em- 
phasis will  be  laid  upon  pronunciation  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  it  is  hoped 
that  all  students  will  be  able  to  communicate  with  Indians  who  use  this  lan- 
guage more  frequently  than  any  other.  Ten  two-hour  lectures. 

Time:  Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer  : Fred  Wheatley 

Fee:  $30.00 
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84,  Queen’s  Park 

The  administrative  centre  of  University  Extension 


! 
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THE  ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS 


1 Simcoe  Hall 
11  Mechanical  Building 
15  Hygiene  Building 
25  University  College 
32  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
35  Bookroom 
45  Textbook  Store 


53  College  of  Education 

62  The  McLaughlin  Planetarium 

63  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
65  Edward  Johnson  Building 

67  Division  of  Extension  (Falconer  Hall) 

95  Victoria  College 

96  New  Physics  Building 
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RUSSIAN 

This  is  a course  for  those  who  have  not  studied  Russian  previously.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  grammar  and  elementary  reading,  and  oral  practice  will 
also  be  stressed.  Twenty  lectures. 

Textbook:  Introductory  Russian  Grammar,  G.  Stilman  and  W.  E.  Harkins, 
Waltham,  Mass.,  1964  (Blaisdell). 

Time:  Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  R.  H.  Marshall,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literature 
Fee:  $40.00 


SPANISH  I 


This  is  a course  for  those  who  have  not  studied  Spanish  previously.  Due 
attention  will  be  given  to  grammar  and  elementary  reading,  and  oral  practice 
will  also  be  stressed.  Twenty  lectures. 

Textbook:  Basic  Conversational  Spanish,  Lagrone  (Holt). 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturers: 


Fee: 


Wednesdays  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 

University  College 

Group  A — J.  Barajas 

Group  B — M.  Nunez  de  Cela,  M.A. 

Group  C — A.  de  Diego 

$40.00 


SPANISH  II 


This  course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  Spanish  I or  its  equivalent, 
and  will  include  a review  of  grammar,  composition,  and  conversation.  Twenty 
lectures. 

Textbook:  El  Arte  de  la  Conversacion,  Jose  Louis  Ponce  de  Leon 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Mondays  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 

University  College 

Miss  M.  J.  Maillard,  M.A. 

45:00 


SPANISH  III 

This  course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  Spanish  II,  or  its  equivalent. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  oral  practice  and  composition.  Twenty  lec- 
tures. 

Textbooks:  Spanish  Composition  Based  on  Modern  Spanish  Texts,  Foster 
(Norton).  Florilegio  de  cuentos  espaholes,  Rogers  and  Butler  (Macmillan). 
Time:  Mondays,  8 p.m.,  beginning. October  7 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  J.  Barajas 

Fee:  $45.00 

CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH 

(Erindale  College) 

A course  for  those  unfamiliar  with  Spanish,  or  for  those  with  some  knowl- 
edge who  wish  to  improve  their  fluency.  The  basic  approach  will  be  conver- 
sational, but  due  emphasis  will  be  given  to  grammar  and  reading.  The 
orientation  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class,  and  may  include  the 
use  of  language  in  travel,  as  an  avenue  to  cultural  understanding,  and  in 
daily  life.  Twenty  lectures. 

Textbook:  Basic  Conversational  Spanish,  Lagrone  (Holt) 
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Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 
Erindale  College 
J.  I.  Chicoy,  M.A. 

$40.00 


CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH 

(Scarborough  College) 

A course  for  those  unfamiliar  with  Spanish,  or  for  those  with  some 
knowledge  who  wish  to  improve  their  fluency.  The  basic  approach  will  be 
conversational,  but  due  emphasis  will  be  given  to  grammar  and  reading.  The 
orientation  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class,  and  may  include  the  use 
of  the  language  in  travel,  as  an  avenue  to  cultural  understanding,  and  in  daily 
life.  Twenty  lectures. 

Time:  Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 

Place:  Scarborough  College 

Lecturer:  J.  Escobar,  Lie.  en  Letras 

Fee:  $40.00 


LITERATURE 


ABOUT  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


This  twelve  session  course  is  designed  by  the  staff  of  Boys  and  Girls  Serv- 
ices of  the  Toronto  Public  Libraries  for  anyone  concerned  and  interested  in 
children’s  reading  — parents,  group  leaders,  teachers  etc.  The  course  will  sur- 
vey various  categories  of  children’s  literature  always  with  reference  to  specific 
books,  the  criteria  for  choosing  them,  and  their  place  in  the  child’s  life.  There 
will  be  displays  both  of  books  discussed  and  of  others  suitable  for  children 
from  infancy  through  Grade  VIII.  Some  of  the  treasures  from  the  Osborne 
Collection  of  Early  Children’s  Books  will  be  shown. 


Topics  to  be  covered  include: 

Books  of  information  in  general 

Folk  literature 

Story  telling 

Epic  and  myth 

People  and  events  in  history 

Historical  fiction 

Fantasy  in  fiction 

Realistic  fiction 

The  classics  in  new  editions 

Picture  books 

Poetry  and  verse 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Tuesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  September  24 
Boys  and  Girls  Theatre,  Toronto  Public  Library, 
St.  George  and  College  Streets 
Marguerite  Bagshaw 
$30.00 

Registration  limited  to  100  students 
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CANADIAN  LITERATURE  — ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 


This  course  will  be  concerned  with  Canadian  fiction  and  poetry  of  the  last 
thirty-five  years;  where  parallels  between  English  and  French  exist,  they  will 
be  used.  The  books  to  be  read  will  all  be  available  in  English,  most  of  them  in 
paperbacks.  We  will  try  to  have  them  available  at  the  University  Bookstore 
when  classes  begin.  The  following  books  will  be  discussed,  the  starred  items  in 
some  detail: 

Philip  Grove  — *Fruits  of  the  Earth,  Our  Daily  Bread 
“Rinquet”  — * Thirty  Acres  (T rente  Arpents ) 

Gabrielle  Roy  — *The  Tin  Flute  (Bonheur  d’occasion), 

The  Cashier  (Alexandre  Chenevert) 

Morley  Callaghan  — *They  Shall  Inherit  the  Earth 
Morley  Callaghan’s  Stories 

Hugh  McLennan  — *Each  Man’s  Son,  Barometer  Rising 
Mordecai  Richler  — *The  Apprenticeship  of  Duddy  Kravitz 
Robertson  Davies  — *Leaven  of  Malice 
Gerard  Bessette  — Not  for  Every  Eye  ( Le  Libraire ) 

*Poets  between  the  Wars  (ed.  Milton  Wilson,  New  Canadian  Library) 

* Poetry  of  Mid-Century  1940-1960  (ed.  Milton  Wilson,  New  Canadian 
Library ) 

Malcolm  Lowry  — * Under  the  Volcano 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 
University  College 
Miss  Mary  Reid,  Ph.D. 

$25.00  — 10  lectures 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

(St.  George  Campus  and  St.  George’s-on-the-Hill) 

Two  Senior  Moderns 


Santayana: 


Shaw: 


(Samples  of  their  ideas) 


Persons  and  Places 
The  Last  Puritan 
The  Sense  of  Beauty 

Plays  Unpleasant 
Four  Plays  by  Shaw 
(Caesar  and  Cleopatra, 
Candida,  The  Devil’s 
Disciple,  Man  and 
Superman) 


Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith 
Reason  in  Religion 
Soliloquies  in  England  and 
Later  Soliloquies 
Major  Barbara 
Saint  Joan 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  January  8 

University  College 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Kirkwood,  Ph.D. 

$25.00  — 10  lectures 


OR 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Tuesdays,  2 p.m.,  beginning  October  8. 

Auditorium,  Christian  Education  Building,  St.  George’s-on-the- 
Hill,  Islington,  Ontario  (Dundas  Highway  and  Wimbleton  Road) 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Kirkwood,  Ph.D. 

$25,00  — Ten  lectures 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

(York  Mills) 

Novels,  Old  and  New  (A  continuation) 

Two  novels  (shown  side  by  side)  will  be  discussed  in  each  lecture. 


Moby  Dick  (Herman  Melville) 

B archester  Towers  (Anthony  Trollope) 
War  and  Peace  (Tolstoy) 

Huckleberry  Finn  (Mark  Twain) 

Jude  the  Obscure  (Thomas  Hardy) 
Lord  Jim  (Joseph  Conrad) 

The  Way  of  all  Flesh  (Samuel  Butler) 
The  Old  Wives’  Tale  (Arnold  Bennett) 
A Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a Young 
Man  (James  Joyce) 

Point  Counter  Point  (Aldous  Huxley) 


A Passage  to  India  (E.  M.  Forster) 

The  Great  Gatsby  (F.  Scott  Fitzgerald) 
The  Good  Earth  (Pearl  Buck) 

Shadows  on  the  Rock  (Willa  Cather) 
The  Last  Puritan  (G.  Santayana) 

Bread  and  Wine  (Ignazio  Silone) 

The  Two  Solitudes  (Hugh  MacLennan) 
The  Cruel  Sea  (Nicholas  Monsarrat) 
The  Horse’s  Mouth  (Joyce  Carey) 

The  Lord  of  the  Flies 
(William  Golding) 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Mondays,  2 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 
St.  John’s  Anglican  Church,  York  Mills 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Kirkwood,  Ph.D. 

$25.00 — Ten  Lectures 


LITERATURE  AND  SOCIETY  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

This  course  of  twenty  lectures  concentrates  on  some  of  the  works  which 
reflect  and  criticize  twentieth-century  society.  Most  of  the  works  to  be  studied 
are  novels. 

Introduction:  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn — Mark  Twain 


America:  The  Roaring  Twenties: 


The  Hungry  Thirties: 

The  American  Dream: 
The  Private  World: 

The  New  Innocence: 
England:  Personal  Values: 

Two  Worlds: 

The  Attack  on  Privilege: 


The  Great  Gatsby — 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
The  Sun  also  Rises — 

Ernest  Hemingway 
Babbitt — Sinclair  Lewis 

The  Grapes  of  Wrath- 

John  Steinbeck 
Death  of  a Salesman — Arthur  Miller 
Thurber’s  Carnival — James  Thurber 
Nine  Stories — J.  D.  Salinger 
Howard’s  End — E.  M.  Forster 
Decline  and  Fall — Evelyn  Waugh 
Sons  and  Lovers — D.  H.  Lawrence 
Look  Back  in  Anger — J.  M.  Osborne 
Room  at  the  Top — John  Braine 
Saturday  Night  and  Sunday  Morning 
— Alan  Sillitoe 
Lucky  Jim — Kingsley  Amis 
Sunshine  Sketches  of  a Little  Town 
— Stephen  Leacock 
Such  is  My  Beloved — 

Morley  Callaghan 
The  Watch  that  Ends  the  Night — 
Hugh  MacLennan 
The  Luck  of  Ginger  Coffey — 

Brian  Moore 
Son  of  a Smaller  Hero — 

Mordecai  Richler 


Canada:  Early  Years: 

A Contemporary  Problem: 
The  Thirties: 

New  Canadians: 

Another  Canada: 
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Time:  Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  James  Hughes,  B.A.,  B.Ed. 

Fee:  $40.00 

PINNACLES  OF  POETRY  AND  PROSE 

A two-part  course  of  lectures  and  readings  illustrated  by  recordings  and 
visual  aids.  The  course  should  appeal  to  those  whose  previous  education  and 
reading  have  made  them  interested  in  a study  of  the  time  sequence  of  the 
great  contributors  to  our  literary  heritage.  Twenty  lectures. 

I 

Chaucer 
The  Ballads 
Medieval  Drama 
Shakespeare 

The  Jacobeans  — Donne,  Herrick,  etc. 

The  Restoration  — Dryden,  Congreve,  etc. 

Milton 


II 

The  novels,  poetry  and  prose  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Blake 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
Keats  and  Shelley 
Browning  and  Tennyson 
Eliot  and  Pound 
Auden,  Spender,  and  Thomas 

Time:  Tuesday,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  8 

Place:  Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park 

Lecturer:  Gordon  Alderson,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

Fee:  $40.00 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  AND  SHAW  FESTIVAL  LECTURES 

A course  of  lectures  will  be  presented  to  interpret  the  plays  which  will  be 
presented  at  the  STRATFORD  FESTIVAL  and  at  the  SHAW  FESTIVAL  at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake  during  the  1969  season. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  by  ARNOLD  EDINBOROUGH,  each  week,  ex- 
tending from  April  24th  to  May  29th,  1969. 

A folder  giving  details  of  the  course  will  be  available  early  in  April,  1969. 


PHILOSOPHY 

EXISTENTIALISM 

The  significance  of  the  individual  in  the  midst  of  mass,  technological  socie- 
ty and  the  meaning  of  human  existence  as  seen  by  the  major  Existentialists. 
The  course  includes  a survey  of  the  development  of  the  twentieth  century’s 
most  important  philosophy,  special  attention  being  given  to  Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  and  Camus.  Twenty  lectures. 

Time:  Tuesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  8 

Place:  Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park 

Lecturer:  Professor  Reginald  Stackhouse,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Fee:  $40.00 
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LOGIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  logical 
thinking.  It  will  help  the  student  to  improve  his  powers  of  cogent  reasoning 
and  enable  him  to  recognize  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  evidence.  It 
will  help  him  to  see  the  difference  between  persuasion  through  various  psycho- 
logical means,  and  rational  conviction  through  evidence  and  logical  reasoning. 
It  will  enable  him  to  develop  a critical  attitude  toward  the  assumptions  and 
presuppositions  which  form  the  premises  of  his  own  and  others’  arguments 
in  such  fields  as  ethics,  politics  and  other  social  sciences,  where  the 
facts  are  not  fully  verified  but  contain  elements  of  tradition,  preference,  and 
evaluation.  It  should  make  him  conscious  of  the  ambiguity  of  words,  and  the 
various  functions  of  language. 

It  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  main  principles  and  methods  of 
scientific  procedure,  such  as  care  in  observation,  the  use  of  hypotheses,  and 
verification.  Twenty  lectures. 

Time: 

Place: 


Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Tuesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  8 
New  Physics  Building 
(Russell  and  Huron  Streets) 

D.  L.  C.  Miller,  B.A.(Dal.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.(Edin.) 
$40.00 


ON  BEING  TRULY  HUMAN 

A study  of  what  the  major  philosophical  and  theological  thinkers  in  western 
civilization  have  said  about  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  human  spirit.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  discuss  the  fundamental  questions  of  existence  and  the 
answers  given  them  by  the  most  profound  and  creative  minds  of  the  western 
world  from  the  time  of  ancient  Greece  and  Israel  on.  Twenty  lectures. 

Time:  Thursdays,  2 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 

Place:  Wycliffe  College 

Lecturer:  Professor  Reginald  Stackhouse,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Fee:  $35.00 


PHILOSOPHY 

A series  of  lectures  offering  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  philosophy  in 
Greece  and  its  development  up  to  the  fourth  century  A.D. 

1.  The  enduring  significance  of  Greek  philosophy 

2.  The  emergence  of  philosophy  from  myth 

3.  The  first  antithesis:  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides 

4.  Logical  and  cosmological  thinkers 

5.  The  literary  figures  and  educators  of  Athens 

6.  Socrates,  the  father  of  moral  philosophy 

7.  Plato’s  early  work 

8.  The  Republic  of  Plato 

9.  Love  and  the  soul  in  Plato 

10.  Plato’s  later  logical  and  metaphysical  enquiries 

11.  Aristotle’s  discoveries  in  logic 

12.  Aristotle  on  man,  the  soul  and  thought 

13.  The  ethics  and  politics  of  Aristotle 

14.  The  physics  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle 

15.  Later  developments  in  Aristotle’s  school 

16.  The  Stoics 

17.  Hellenistic  and  Roman  philosophy 

18.  Earliest  Christian  theology 

19.  St.  Augustine 

20.  Summary 
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Time:  Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  Professor  Graeme  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Fee:  $40.00 


POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

The  first  part  of  this  series  of  lectures  will  outline  a number  of  versions  of 
political  philosophy  from  the  past,  beginning  with  Aristotle’s  Politics  and  end- 
ing with  the  Communist  Manifesto.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  define  what 
can  be  learned  in  particular  from  each  such  version.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
series  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  weave  these  diverse  notions  together  into 
one  theory. 

Parti 

1.  What  is  political  philosophy? 

2.  Practice  and  theory 

3.  The  classical  political  philosophy,  I 

4.  The  classical  political  philosophy,  II 

5.  The  political  theory  of  medieval  Christianity 

6.  Classical  liberalism 

7.  The  real  and  the  rational  in  Hegel 

8.  Marxism,  I 

9.  Marxism,  II 

10.  The  present  state  of  political  philosophy 

Part  II 

11.  Three  concepts:  society,  state  and  nation 

12.  Perception  and  ideology 

13.  The  human  condition 

14.  Reason  and  natural  law 

15.  The  state  as  an  ethical  society 

16.  Property  and  class 

17.  Liberty 

18  Anarchism,  utopia  and  revolution 

19.  Technology  and  government 

20.  Nationalism  and  humanism 


Time: 
Place: 
Lecturer : 
Fee: 


Mondays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 
University  College 

Professor  Graeme  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
$40.00 


RELIGION 


ARCHITECTS  OF  MODERN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

A non-technical  study  of  the  leading  thinkers,  schools  of  thought  and 
trends  in  the  current  ferment  and  variety  of  approaches  to  questions  of  ulti- 
mate reality  and  human  destiny. 

Some  of  the  thinkers  to  be  studied  have  made  major  positive,  constructive 
contributions  to  religious  thought.  Others,  through  critical  depth-analysis  of  re- 
ligion have  stimulated  and  changed  the  modern  development  of  philosophy  of 
religion. 

Where  possible,  the  significance  of  the  various  thinkers  will  be  studied  with 
respect  to  their  relevance  to  such  urgent  problems  as  anxiety,  insecurity,  alien- 
ation, dehumanization  and  massification. 
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The  course  will  be  flexible  and  full  opportunities  for  discussion  will  be 
provided.  The  following  is  a suggested  list  of  thinkers  and  topics: 

Kierkegaard  and  the  existentialists,  including  Camus,  Sartre,  Marcel. 

The  strictures  of  Feuerbach,  Freud,  Marx  and  Nietzsche. 

Martin  Buber,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Paul  Tillich,  James  Pike  and  others 
(e.g.  Barth,  Bultmann,  the  Niebuhrs). 

Bishop  Robinson  and  the  death  of  God  debate  and  its  aftermath. 

The  future  of  belief. 

Religion  and  science:  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 

The  religious  quest  in  fiction:  Dostoevsky,  Kafka,  Salinger. 

Secularization,  technology  and  religion:  Harvey  Cox. 

East  and  West  together:  the  development  of  global  perspectives  in  religious 
philosophy. 

Twenty  lectures. 

Time:  Mondays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 

Place:  Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park 

Lecturer:  Professor  Donald  V.  Wade,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Fee:  $40.00 


A MODERN  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

(St.  George  Campus  and  Islington) 

The  course  will  consist  of  20  lectures  dealing  with  the  revolutionary  dis- 
coveries of  the  past  decades  which  make  the  study  of  the  Bible  a relevant 
contemporary  cultural  adventure. 

Topics  will  include  the  place  of  myth  in  Biblical  religion;  the  authenticity 
of  ancient  texts  in  the  light  of  archaeological  discovery;  literary  forms  and 
styles  and  their  impact  on  our  culture;  the  lost  literature  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls:  what  they  reveal  about  Judaism  and  early  Christianity. 

Time:  Thursdays,  1.30  p.m.  beginning  October  10 

Place:  84  Queen’s  Park 

Lecturer:  Mrs.  Stuart  E.  Rosenberg,  M.A. 

Fee:  $35.00 

OR 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Mondays,  2 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 
Islington  United  Church,  25  Burnhamthorpe  Road 
Mrs.  Stuart  E.  Rosenberg,  M.A. 

$35.00 


NINE  LIVING  RELIGIONS 


The  student  will  be  introduced  to  nine  living  religious  traditions,  including: 
Hinduism,  Jainism,  Buddhism,  Sikhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism,  Shintoism, 
Zoroastrianism  and  Islam.  Each  religion  will  be  studied  primarily  through 
major  doctrinal  concepts,  with  special  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  life  and 
the  motivating  forces  for  individual  adherents  and  devotees. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  why  certain  religions  have  succeeded 
in  resisting  the  pressures  of  our  revolutionary  age.  In  the  face  of  emergent 
nationalism,  economic  reconstruction,  social  upheaval  and  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  religions,  the  role  of  religions  will  be  examined  carefully.  The  follow- 
ing reading  list  is  recommended : 


Bouquet,  A.C. 
James,  E.O. 
Smith,  Huston 


Comparative 

Religion 

Comparative 

Religion 

The  Religions  of 

Man 


Bunce,  Tuttle 
Masani 

Cragg,  Kenneth 


Religions  in  Japan 

Zoroastrianism 

The  Call  of  the 
Minaret 
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Anderson,  J.  N.  D.  The  World’s 

Sandals  at  the 

Religions 

Mosque 

Basham,  A.  L.  The  Wonder  That 

Gibb,  H.  A.  R. 

Mohammedanism 

Was  India 

Zaehner  Hinduism 

Guillaume,  A. 

Islam 

Conze,  Edward  Buddhism 

Andrae,  Tor 

Muhammad:  The 
Man  & His  Faith 

Coomaraswarny  Buddha  and  the 

Ali,  Ameer 

The  Spirit  of  Islam 

Gospel  of 
Buddhism 

Waley,  Arthur  The  Way  and  Its 

Arberry,  A.  J. 

The  Koran 

Power 

Interpreted  (2  vols.) 

The  Analects  of 

Picthall 

The  Meaning  of 

Confucius 

the  Glorious  Koran 

Time:  Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  Mrs.  Jane  Richardson, 

M.A. 

Fee:  $40.00 

SCIENCE 

ASTRONOMY 

General  Course 

This  is  a survey  course  of  20  lectures  of  a popular  nature  for  which  no 
mathematical  knowledge  is  required.  It  is  intended  to  provide  the  ordinary 
person  with  an  outline  of  astronomical  endeavour,  and  is  presented  with  a his- 
torical background  leading  to  modern  ideas  and  discoveries.  The  first  term 
will  be  concerned  largely  with  early  ideas,  an  outlne  history  of  observation, 
and  the  study  of  the  solar  system.  The  second  term  will  be  devoted  to  stars, 
interstellar  material,  stellar  associations,  and  a description  of  the  universe  of 
galaxies.  Classroom  discussion  will  be  encouraged. 

At  least  one  class  session  will  involve  actual  observing  with  the  telescopes 
at  the  top  of  the  Burton  Tower. 

Time:  Mondays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 

Place:  The  McLaughlin  Planetarium,  Lecture  Room 

Lecturer:  H.  C.  King,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Curator,  McLaughlin  Planetarium; 

Special  Lecturer,  Department  of  Astronomy. 

Fee:  $40.00 


Advanced  Course 


An  extension  of  10  lectures  to  the  General  Course.  Subjects  discussed  will 
include  the  life  and  work  of  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Galileo  and  W.  Her- 
schel,  the  optical  principles  of  telescopes,  the  probable  origin  and  nature  of  the 
moon  and  planets,  stellar  populations,  stellar  evolution,  and  modern  ideas  in 
cosmology. 

Students  who  have  not  previously  attended  the  General  Course  will  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a good  general  knowledge  of  descriptive  astronomy. 

During  the  course  students  will  be  able  to  see  the  main  stages  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a small  reflecting  telescope. 

Time:  Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 

Place:  The  McLaughlin  Planetarium,  Lecture  Room 

Lecturer:  H.  C.  King,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Curator,  McLaughlin  Planetarium; 

Special  Lecturer,  Department  of  Astronomy. 

Fee:  $25.00 
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DIGGING  INTO  THE  PAST 


Series  3 

Archaeology  begins  where  history  has  to  stop:  it  provides  material  evi- 
dence for  man’s  life  in  the  past  and  thus  fills  out  the  knowledge  of  written 
records.  Much  of  this  untold  story  is  still  buried  in  the  ground  or  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  How  do  archaeologists  know  where  and  why  they  should  dig?  What 
methods  do  they  follow?  How  do  they  interpret  what  they  find?  In  this  intro- 
ductory survey  of  archaeological  excavation,  archaeologists  working  in  areas 
of  the  American  and  Eurasian  continents  will  attempt  some  answer  to  these 
questions. 

1.  October  8 A new  look  at  an  ancient  land:  Cuyler  Young 


Godin  Tepe,  Iran 

Royal  Ontario 
Museum 

2. 

October  15 

The  Nile  Delta:  an  archaeological 
unknown 

Donald  B.  Redford 
University  of  Toronto 

3. 

October  22 

Philistine  Ashdod:  excavations 
and  implications 

James  L.  Swauger 
Carnegie  Museum 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4. 

October  29 

Frankincense  and  myrrh:  an 
archaeological  study  of  ancient 
Arabia 

Gus  W.  Van  Beek 
Smithsonian 
Institution 
Washington,  D.C. 

5. 

November  5 

Venice  and  the  Temple  of 
Solomon:  a Byzantine  Church 
in  Istanbul 

John  W.  Hayes 

6. 

November  12 

Ancient  India  and  Inner  Asia 

Walter  A.  Fairservis,  Jr. 
The  American 
Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York 

7. 

November  19 

Bits  and  pieces:  how  do  we  know 
what  we  know 

A.  D.  Tushingham 
Royal  Ontario 
Museum 

8. 

November  26 

The  tomb  of  the  Sun  God: 
Altun  Ha,  British  Honduras 

David  Pendergast 
Royal  Ontario 
Museum 

9. 

December  3 

Eleven  thousand  years  of 
Ontario’s  History 

Walter  Kenyon 
Royal  Ontario 
Museum 

10. 

December  10 

Exploring  sunken  galleons  and 
pirate  ships  in  American  waters 

Mendel  L.  Peterson 
Smithsonian 
Institution 
Washington,  D.C. 

Time:  Tuesdays,  8 p.m. 

Place:  Royal  Ontario  Museum 

Lecturers:  Staff  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  guest  speakers 

Fee:  $25.00 

Order  of  lectures  subject  to  change 
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DIGGING  INTO  THE  PAST 

(Scarborough  College) 

Series  3 

Archaeology  begins  where  history  has  to  stop:  it  provides  material  evidence 
for  man’s  life  in  the  past  and  thus  fills  out  the  knowledge  of  written  records. 
Much  of  this  untold  story  is  still  buried  in  the  ground  or  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  How  do  archaeologists  know  where  and  why  they  should  dig?  What 
methods  do  they  follow?  How  do  they  interpret  what  they  find?  In  this 
introductory  survey  of  archaeological  excavation,  archaeologists  working  in 
areas  of  the  American  and  Eurasian  continents  will  attempt  some  answer  to 
these  questions. 


1. 

October  9 

A new  look  at  an  ancient  land:  Cuyler  Young 

Godin  Tepe,  Iran 

Royal  Ontario  Museum 

2. 

October  16 

The  Nile  Delta:  an 
archaeological  unknown 

Donald  B.  Redford 
University  of  Toronto 

3. 

October  23 

Philistine  Ashdod:  excavations 
and  implications 

James  L.  Swauger 
Carnegie  Museum 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4. 

October  30 

Frankincense  and  myrrh:  an 
archaeological  study  of 
ancient  Arabia 

Gus  W.  Van  Beek 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington,  D.C. 

5. 

November  6 

Venice  and  the  Temple  of 
Solomon:  a Byzantine  Church 
in  Istanbul 

John  W.  Hayes 
Royal  Ontario  Museum 

6. 

November  13 

Ancient  India  and  Inner  Asia 

Walter  A.  Fairservis,  Jr. 
The  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History 
New  York 

7. 

November  20 

Bits  and  pieces:  how  do  we 
know  what  we  know 

A.  D.  Tushingham 
Royal  Ontario  Museum 

8. 

November  27 

The  tomb  of  the  Sun  God: 
Altun  Ha,  British  Honduras 

David  Pendergast 
Royal  Ontario  Museum 

9. 

December  4 

Eleven  thousand  years  of 
Ontario’s  History 

Walter  Kenyon 
Royal  Ontario  Museum 

10. 

December  11 

Exploring  sunken  galleons  and 
pirate  ships  in  American 
waters 

Mendel  L.  Peterson 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington,  D.C. 

Time:  Wednesdays,  8 p.m. 

Place:  Scarborough  College 

Lecturers:  Staff  of  the  Royal  Museum  and  guest  speakers 

Fee:  $25.00 

Order  of  lectures  subject  to  change 

MEDICAL  MICROBIOLOGY 

This  class  will  deal  mainly  with  those  aspects  of  microbiology  important  to 
the  diagnosis  and  identification  of  microbial  agents  for  human  disease.  The 
natural  history  of  these  agents  will  also  be  considered. 

PROGRAMME 

1.  Introduction  and  history  of  microbiology 

2.  General  characteristics  of  microorganisms 

3.  Chemical  activities  of  bacteria 

4.  Effects  of  physical  and  chemical  agents  on  bacteria 
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5.  Methods  of  spread  of  infectious  diseases 

6.  The  protective  mechanisms  of  the  body  against  infectious  diseases 

7.  Immunization 

8.  Intestinal  Gram-negative  bacteria;  cholera,  typhoid  and  dysentery 

9.  Other  Gram-negative  bacteria  of  medical  importance 

10.  Gram-positive  cocci,  Staphylococcus,  Streptococcus 

1 1 . The  anthrax  bacillus  and  related  forms 

12.  The  tetanus  bacillus  and  other  toxin-producing  anaerobes 

13.  Corynebacterium  diphtheriae,  Mycobacterium  tuberculosis 

14.  The  syphilis  spirochaete  and  related  forms 

15.  Fungi  of  medical  importance 

16.  Protozoan  infections,  malaria 

17.  The  nature  of  viruses 

1 8.  The  RNA  viruses 

19.  The  DNA  viruses 

20.  Rickettsia,  Typhus  fever,  Psittacosis 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Wednesdays,  7.30  p.m.,  beginning  October  9 
Room  103,  Hygiene  Building 
Dr.  A.  C.  Wardlaw,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D, 

Professor,  Department  of  Microbiology,  School  of  Hygiene 
$50.00,  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00 


NATURAL  SCIENCE 


A composite  course  of  twenty  illustrated  lectures  will  be  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  Department  of  Ornithology,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Botany.  The  course  will  be  composed  of  six  lectures  on  trees, 
eight  lectures  on  birds,  and  six  lectures  on  wild  flowers  and  ferns. 

The  series  on  Trees  will  be  illustrated  with  coloured  slides  and  will  deal 
with  the  major  growth  features  (leaf,  flowers,  fruit  and  twig)  of  the  common 
native  and  introduced  tree  species,  and  the  use  of  these  features  in  tree  identi- 
fication. In  addition  there  will  be  one  field  trip. 

October  9,  16  Growth  features  of  trees 
October  23,  30  Identification  of  broad-leaved  trees 
November  6,  13  Identification  of  conifers 
Lecturer:  W.  Morsink,  B.Sc.F.,  M.F.,  Faculty  of  Forestry 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Birds  will  be  illustrated  with  Kodachrome 
slides  and  motion  pictures.  The  lectures  will  be  followed  by  a visit  to  the  re- 
search collection  of  birds  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and  two  field  outings. 
The  following  topics  will  be  considered: 


November  20  Why  study  birds? 

November  27  Procedure  and  equipment 

December  4 Attracting  birds  by  feeding  devices,  planting  and  nest 

boxes 

December  1 1 Local  birding  areas 

January  8 Identification  and  habitats  of  winter  birds 

January  15  Identification  and  habitats  of  spring  birds 

January  22  Identification  and  habitats  of  summer  birds 

January  29  Identification  and  habitats  of  autumn  birds 

Lecturer:  J.  L.  Baillie,  Department  of  Ornithology 


The  lectures  on  Ferns  and  Wild  Flowers  will  be  illustrated  with  Koda- 
chromes  of  the  plants  in  their  natural  habitats. 

February  5 Ferns  and  related  spore-bearing  plants  and  how  they 

reproduce 

February  12  Primitive  flowering  plants,  their  characteristics  and 
reproduction 
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February  19 
February  26 
March  5 
March  12 


Buttercups  to  Daisies 
Mallows  to  Snapdragons 
Arrowheads  to  Orchids 

Finding,  identifying,  and  conserving  native  ferns  and 
wild  flowers 


Lecturer:  J.  E.  Cruise,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 


Time:  Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 

Place:  Botany  Building,  Room  7 

Fee:  $40.00 


RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  BIOLOGY 

The  history  of  science  is  characterized  by  sudden  spurts  of  progress  which 
frequently  occur  following  the  merger  of  once  separated  disciplines.  The 
merger  of  genetics,  biochemistry  and  biophysics  gave  rise  to  a new  branch  of 
science — Molecular  Biology. 

This  very  vigorous  discipline  deals  with  the  structure  and  functions  of 
such  important  macromolecules  as  nucleic  acids  and  proteins,  with  the  nature 
of  genetic  information  and  the  mechanisms  of  its  transfer. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  layman  to  the  recent  discoveries 
in  biology  and  to  make  him  understand  the  modem  ideas  about  the  nature 
of  life  itself.  20  lectures. 

Demonstrations  will  illustrate  the  material  covered  by  the  lectures. 

Time:  Tuesdays,  7:30  p.m.,  beginning  October  8 

Place:  Room  103,  Hygiene  Building 

Lecturer:  Dr.  R.  Pakula,  Professor,  Department  of  Microbiology 

Fee:  $50.00  Laboratory  fee:  $5.00 


VIRUSES  AND  VIRUS  DISEASES 
A Course  of  Twenty  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Demonstrations 

This  course  of  twenty  lectures  and  laboratory  demonstrations  is  of  an  in- 
troductory nature,  and  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  basic  groups 
of  viruses,  the  special  methods  of  laboratory  investigation,  and  some  of  the 
more  important  virus  infections  of  man.  Students  entering  this  course  need  not 
have  any  previous  experience  in  microbiology.  The  course  should  be  of  value 
and  interest  to  members  of  the  general  public,  particularly  to  those  interested 
in  careers  in  microbiology,  and  also  to  nurses,  technicians  and  those  concerned 
in  the  field  of  communicable  diseases. 

The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  history  of  viruses,  their  basic  properties  and 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  more  important  virus  groups.  Each  lecture  will 
be  followed  by  a laboratory  demonstration  designed  to  complement  the  lec- 
tures. 

PROGRAMME 

1.  History  of  Viruses  and  Virus  Infections 

2.  The  Special  Properties  of  Viruses,  their  Classification  and  Role  in  the 
Microbiological  World 

3.  The  Special  Techniques  and  Equipment  Employed  in  the  Study  of  Vi- 
ruses 

4.  The  Cultivation  of  Viruses  in  Animals  and  Embryonated  Eggs 

5.  The  Cultivation  of  Viruses  in  Tissue  Culture 

6.  The  Haemagglutination  Phenomenon 

7.  The  Interference  Phenomenon 

8.  The  Pox  Virus  Group 

9.  The  Herpes  Virus  Group 

10.  Rabies  and  Rabies  Virus 
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11.  The  Anthropod-Borne  Viruses 

12.  The  Influenza  Group 

13.  The  Para-Influenza  Group 

14.  The  Measles  Group 

15.  The  Adenoviruses 

1 6.  The  Poliomyelitis  Group 

17.  The  Coxsackie  and  Echo  Virus  Groups 

18.  Tumour  Viruses  and  Cancer 

19.  The  Rickettsiae  and  Important  Rickettsial  Infections 

20.  The  Psittacosis  Group 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 


Fee: 


Mondays,  7.30  p.m.,  beginning  October  7 
Room  103,  Hygiene  Building 

Dr.  L.  W.  Macpherson,  Ph.D.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  D.V.S.M.,  Associate 
Chairman  and  Professor,  Department  of  Microbiology,  School  of 
Hygiene 
$50.00 

Plus  special  laboratory  fee  $5.00  per  student 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

ANTHROPOLOGY  — THE  STUDY  OF  MAN 

PART  I 

This  course  seeks  to  highlight  the  problems  of  anthropology  as  they  are 
encountered  in  the  development  of  man  as  a species  and  as  a “normal”  human 
being.  The  stress  will  be  upon  man  as  biological,  non  rational  and  emotional. 
The  chief  concern  will  be  “What  does  this  type  of  knowledge  mean  for  us 
today?”  and  “How  did  we  get  this  way?” 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Introduction:  Human  Origins 

Vertebrate  Ancestry:  Man  or  Ape 

Basic  Human  Attributes 

Basic  Human  Needs 

The  Nervous  System  and  Equilibrium 

Body  Types 

You  and  Art 

The  Strange  Ones 

How  They  Got  That  Way 


10.  Summation 


Tuesdays,  5.45  p.m.,  beginning  October  8 
Sidney  Smith  Building,  Room  597 
Professor  J.  N.  Emerson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Anthropology 
$25.00 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

fee: 

PART  II 

The  thesis  of  these  lectures  is  that  the  present  is  quite  literally  a product  of 
the  past,  and  that  a grasp  of  the  panorama  of  human  pre-history,  however 
inadequate  the  picture  remains  as  yet,  is  a prerequisite  in  any  attempt  to  un- 
derstand man.  Moreover,  our  aims  are  to  demonstrate  the  fundamental  conti- 
nuity of  the  present  with  the  past;  to  impart  some  realization  of  the  immense 
antiquity  of  human  culture,  of  its  initial  simplicity,  and  of  the  complexity  of 
its  growth  and  diversification.  We  hope  to  impart,  therefore,  some  apprecia- 
tion of  what  has  gone  into  the  making  of  the  modern  world. 

Time:  Tuesdays,  5.45  p.m.,  beginning  January  7 

Place:  Sidney  Smith  Building,  Room  597 

Lecturer:  William  M.  Hurley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Fee:  $25.00 
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EXERCISES  FOR  HEALTH 


In  our  age  of  automation,  speed  and  great  technological  progress,  with  its 
by-products  of  tension  and  strain,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we,  in 
order  to  lead  a harmonious  life,  keep  ourselves  in  good  physical  condition. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  qualities  of  elasticity,  strength, 
speed,  co-ordination,  rhythm  and  complete  relaxation,  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  endurance  of  each  participating  student  light  walking  and  run- 
ning exercises  will  be  provided. 

In  the  rhythmical  exercises  which  will  be  used,  strong  stresses  will  alter- 
nate with  weak  ones  and  the  tempo  will  be  changed  so  continually  that  stu- 
dents will  neither  become  fully  trained  athletes  nor  suffer  from  overstrain. 

This  course,  with  musical  accompaniment  as  an  essential  part  of  the  move- 
ment, is  designed  for  women  of  any  age. 

The  course  will  consist  of  one-hour  classes,  which  will  be  held  one  evening 
a week  for  twenty-five  weeks. 

Time:  Tuesdays  Group  A — 7-8  p.m.,  beginning  September  24 

Group  B — 8:15-9.15  p.m.,  beginning  September  24 
Place:  Gymnasium,  College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  Street  West 

(corner  of  Spadina  Avenue  and  Bloor  Street) 

Instructor:  Mrs.  Ingrid  Saar 
Piano 

Accompanist:  Mrs.  Isobel  Wood 
Fee:  $30.00 

N.B.  Students  will  be  required  to  wear  gymnasium  clothes. 


THE  FAMILY 

(St.  George  Campus  and  Scarborough) 

The  family  is  the  most  fundamental  institution  in  human  society.  Although 
some  individuals  may  live  apart  from  their  families,  everyone  belongs  to  and 
may  live  with  one  or  more  family  groups.  This  course  will  focus  upon  the 
family  in  interaction  with  other  systems  in  the  social  order  and  upon  the  roles 
and  relationships  governing  the  structure  of  the  family.  The  general  features 
of  the  family  as  an  institution  will  be  considered  in  cross-cultural  analysis  with 
emphasis  upon  the  institutional  connectedness  of  the  family  with  the  major 
institutions  of  politics,  religion,  education  and  work.  Of  particular  importance 
will  be  the  nature  of  family  organization;  topics  such  as  the  socialization  proc- 
ess, husband-wife  relationships,  parent-child  relationships,  mate  selection 
and  marriage  will  be  considered.  No  specific  textbook  will  be  assigned;  stu- 
dents will  be  presented  with  readings  from  journal  articles  and  several  of  the 
most  recent  texts  available  on  the  family.  A detailed  reading  list  outlining  the 
course  will  be  presented  at  the  first  lecture.  This  course  will  be  conducted  as  a 
seminar;  classroom  participation  will  be  encouraged.  Twenty  lectures. 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 

University  College 

Peter  M.  Butler,  B.A.,  M.A. 

$40.00 


OR 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Mondays  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7 
Scarborough  College 
Peter  M.  Butler,  B.A.,  M.A. 

$40.00 
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LAW  AND  THE  LAYMAN 


A course  designed  to  give  the  layman  some  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  law,  the  British  North  America  Act,  contracts,  some  of  the  acts 
governing  business  transactions,  disposition  of  estates,  conveyancing  and  mort- 
gages. Twenty  lectures. 


Fall  Term 


The  Development  of  our  Law 

1 lecture 

Constitutional  Law 

l lecture 

Contracts 

3 lectures 

Sale  of  Goods,  Conditional  Sales,  etc. 

1 lecture 

Torts 

2 lectures 

Principal  and  Agent 

1 lecture 

Corporation  Law 

1 lecture 

Spring  Term 

Real  Property 

3 lectures 

Mortgage 

2 lectures 

Landlord  and  Tenant 

1 lecture 

Wills  and  Intestacy 

.1  lecture 

Trusts  and  Trustees 

1 lecture 

Succession  Duties,  Estate  Taxes,  and  Estate  Planning 

1 lecture 

Family  Law  and  Matrimonial  Causes 

1 lecture 

Time:  Thursdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  10 

Place:  New  Physics  Building 

(Russell  and  Huron  Streets) 

Lecturer:  K.  G.  R.  Gwynne-Timothy,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  L.L.B.  (Cantab) 

Fee:  $40.00 

MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  PSYCHIATRIC  INFORMATION 

This  series  of  lectures  will  review  present  day  concepts  of  mental  health 
and  its  promotion,  together  with  discussion  of  psychiatric  information  useful 
to  the  interested  and  involved  adult  in  our  community.  There  will  also  be  con- 
sideration of  the  application  of  mental  health  principles  and  psychiatry  to  a 
number  of  present  day  social  problems  including  the  abuse  of  drugs,  changing 
family  structure,  alienation  and  population  mobility. 

Topics  of  each  session  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Introduction 

2.  Patterns  of  Care 

3.  Alienation 

4.  Changing  Family  Structure 

5.  Abuse  of  Drugs 

6.  Suicide 

7.  Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  Individual  in  our  Society 

8.  The  Impact  of  our  present  social  organization  on  Mental  Health  Services 

9.  Children’s  Services 

10.  Review 


Time: 
Place: 
Lecturer : 

Fee: 


Monday,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  7,  1968 
New  Physics  Building  (Russell  and  Huron  Streets) 

Professor  C.  A.  Roberts,  M.D.,  Dept,  of  Psychiatry,  School 

of  Hygiene 

$25.00 


PSYCHOLOGY  I 


In  the  first  term  some  of  the  topics  which  will  be  discussed  are:  the  aim 
and  methods  of  psychology;  the  systematic  study  of  behaviour;  human  motiva- 
tion; feelings  and  emotions;  intelligence  and  intelligence  tests;  personality  and 
its  measurements;  social  relations;  attention,  perception,  thinking  and  imagina- 
tion. 

In  the  second  term,  the  lecturer  will  deal  with  the  application  of  psycho- 
logical principles  to  problems  of  personality  and  mental  hygiene.  Twenty  lec- 
tures. 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturers: 


Fee: 


8 p.m. 

University  College 

(A)  Mrs.  Ann  V.  Dockrell,  M.A.,  Mondays,  beginning 
October  7 

(B)  Dr.  J.  Preston,  Tuesdays,  beginning  October  8 

(C)  Reginald  G.  Smart,  Ph.D.,  Wednesdays,  beginning 
October  9 

(D)  J.  D.  Keehn,  Ph.D.,  Thursdays,  beginning  October  10 
$40.00 


PSYCHOLOGY  II 

A series  of  twenty  lectures  designed  to  explore  the  concept  of  man  as  a 
social  being.  The  first  part  of  the  course  examines  the  concept  of  “personali- 
ty”; how  personality  develops,  and  the  influence  of  social  contacts  on  this  de- 
velopment. The  reasons  for  our  behaviour  (motivation)  and  the  foundations 
for  our  reactions  to  people  or  things  (attitudes)  are  examined.  The  second 
part  of  the  course  deals  with  Social  Psychology,  the  study  of  man  in  relation 
to  the  groups  in  his  social  environment.  The  meaning  and  effects  of  group 
membership  and  identification  are  examined. 


Time: 

Place: 

Lecturer: 

Fee: 


Wednesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  9 
University  College 
James  Tuck,  Ph.D. 

$45.00 


SOCIOLOGY 

Much  of  sociology  is  concerned  with  the  profound  changes  in  social  insti- 
tutions which  have  accompanied  the  industrialization  and  urbanization  of  mod- 
ern societies.  This  course  will  emphasize  the  nature  and  significance  of  these 
changes  in  the  light  of  sociological  theories  and  concepts.  Among  the  topics  to 
be  included  are:  sociology  as  a scientific  and  as  a humanistic  discipline;  the 
nature  of  culture  and  society;  personality  as  a social  product;  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  family,  marriage,  and  kinship;  youth  culture  in  contemporary  so- 
ciety; the  evolution  of  social  classes;  racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  changing  so- 
ciety; urbanization  and  suburbanization;  the  development  of  bureaucracy; 
religion  and  social  change;  deviant  behaviour  and  social  disorganization. 
Classroom  discussion  will  be  encouraged.  Twenty  lectures. 

Text:  Basic  Sociology.  Alvin  L.  Bertrand  (New  York,  Appleton-Century- 
Croft,  1967). 

Time:  Tuesdays,  8 p.m.,  beginning  October  8 

Place:  University  College 

Lecturer:  Professor  Walter  M.  Gerson,  Ph.D. 

Fee:  $40.00 
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COURSES  TRANSFERRED  TO  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

SECTION 

The  following  courses  formerly  offered  by  Evening  and  Afternoon  Courses 
in  the  Liberal  Arts,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Business  and  Professional 
Courses  section  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension: 

Effective  Reading 
Business  Journalism 
Journalism 

Writing  for  Magazines 

Writing  Workshop  for  Business  and  Professional  People 
For  further  information  see  the  Business  and  Professional  brochure  or 
telephone  928-2400. 


FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL  — 1969 
SAINT-PIERRE,  ST-PIERRE  ET  MIQUELON 

If  you  cannot  go  to  France  next  summer,  come  to  Saint-Pierre.  Improve 
your  knowledge  of  spoken  French  and  spend  a fascinating  holiday  in  an  old 
world  setting. 

Beginners  Oral  French  2 Sessions  of  4 weeks 

July  or  August 

The  method  used  is  “Voix  et  Images  de  France”,  a course  in  conversational 
French  developed  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  de  Saint-Cloud  (France). 
Audio-visual  materials  — - film  strips,  sound  tapes,  etc.  — are  used  constantly 
in  the  classroom  under  the  guidance  of  competent  instructors.  This  unique 
method,  used  in  Saint-Pierre,  enables  the  student  to  put  immediately  into 
actual  practice  what  he  has  just  learned  in  the  classroom. 

Intermediate  Oral  French  2 sessions  of  4 weeks 

July  or  August 

Advanced  Oral  French  2 sessions  of  4 weeks 

July  or  August 

Lectures  and  practical  work  are  intended  to  develop  proficiency  in  spoken 
French.  The  Division  of  University  Extension  will  provide  a brochure  which 
will  be  distributed  on  request  early  in  February. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTOR:  Professor  C.  R.  Parsons,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  College 
University  of  Toronto 

STAFF:  The  School  Staff  is  supplied  by  the  University  of 

Toronto,  secondary  school  teachers  from  St-Pierre 
who  were  trained  in  France,  and  a Visiting  Professor 
from  France. 


DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
OTHER  PROGRAMMES 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  offers  many  other  courses  and 
services.  Readers  of  this  calendar  are  invited  to  ask  about: 

GENERAL  ARTS  COURSE  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING  COURSE. 
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CERTIFICATE  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS.  Providing  instruction  in  the 
basic  principles  of  modern  business,  this  course  is  designed  for  mature  men 
and  women  in  business,  industry,  and  the  Civil  Service  who  are  in,  or  working 
toward,  positions  of  responsibility.  One  of  two  of  the  six  subjects  may  be 
taken  each  year.  Six  are  required  for  graduation. 

CERTIFICATE  COURSE  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  is  intended 
primarily  for  those  with  considerable  experience  in  the  public  service  who 
wish  to  acquire  a broader  background  in  the  political  and  social  sciences 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  executive  branch  of  government  and  its 
functions.  Emphasis  is  on  Canadian  governments  at  all  levels  (federal,  pro- 
vincial, and  municipal),  and  their  major  problem  areas.  One  or  two  subjects 
may  be  taken  each  year  with  six  subjects  required  for  graduation. 

BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  of  studies  is  to  assist  men  and  women  in  business  or  other  organiza- 
tions to  better  understand  the  nature  of  organizations  and  how  they  are 
managed;  to  improve  their  professional  understanding  of  the  new  technical 
and  mathematical  theories  and  activities  which  have  come  to  the  fore  in 
recent  years;  and  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  other  skills  requisite  to  their 
current  or  future  work  needs. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  general  areas:  accounting,  admin- 
istration, management,  data  processing,  organizational  psychology,  operations 
research,  business  law,  finance,  taxation,  economics,  personnel,  labour  rela- 
tions, marketing,  statistics,  computer  programming,  chemistry,  steel,  and 
concrete. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  are  conducted  for  the  Association  of 
Administrative  Assistants,  the  Canadian  Credit  Institute,  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute of  Realtors,  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Traffic  and  Professional  Engineers, 
the  Ontario  Association  of  School  Business  Officials,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Personnel  in  Employment  Security,  and  the  Chemical  Institute  of 
Canada. 

For  information,  call  928-2393. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMME  IN  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  School  of  Business  offers  two  graduate  programmes  in  Business 
Administration  — The  Master  of  Business  Administration  programme  and 
the  Diploma  Course  in  Business  Administration.  Applicants  must  hold  a 
degree  from  a recognized  university. 

The  Master’s  programme  is  a two-year  course  conducted  by  the  School  of 
Business  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  work 
of  the  Master’s  programme  must  be  undertaken  on  a full-time  basis. 

The  Diploma  Course  in  Business  Administration  is  a one-year  programme 
offered  by  the  School  of  Business.  The  course  may  be  undertaken  either  full- 
time or  part-time  in  day  classes,  or  part-time  in  evening  classes.  A period  of 
three  years  is  required  to  complete  the  Diploma  Course  by  part-time  study. 

The  School  of  Business  calendar  may  be  obtained  by  telephoning  928-3423. 
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STUDENT  ACCOMMODATION 


Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  apart- 
ment accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occu- 
pancy is  300  in  residence,  equally  divided  between  men  and  women,  and  50  in 
apartments.  Meals  are  provided,  and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the 
Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connec- 
tion with  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  enquiries  should  be  addressed 
direct  to: 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated 
395  Huron  Street 

Toronto  5,  Ontario.  Tel:  921-3168 

Rochdale  College  will  open  in  September  1968,  to  offer  student  accommo- 
dation of  varying  forms.  Single  and  double  rooms,  suites,  and  apartments 
will  be  offered  at  reasonable  rates.  Total  accommodation  will  be  about  850 
students,  both  male  and  female.  A large  cafeteria  is  contained  within  the 
building.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  the  educational  programme  of 
Rochdale  College  on  either  a full  or  part  time  basis  if  they  so  desire.  Rochdale 
College  will  be  operated  on  the  Co-operative  system.  Since  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Rochdale  College,  all  enquiries 
should  be  addressed  direct  to: 

Rochdale  College 

Reservations  Office 

395  Huron  Street 

Toronto  5,  Ontario.  Tel:  921-3168 
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WEDNESDAYS  THURSDAYS 

Beginning  October  9 Beginning  October  10 
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Psychology  C 40.00  The  Science  of  Government  40.00 

Psychology  II  45.00  Trends  in  the  Contemporary  Arts  45.00 

Russian  40.00  The  University  Today 25.00 

Spanish  I 40.00 


The  University  of  Toronto  issues  the  following  calendars  and  other  publica- 
tions concerning  courses  of  instruction  given  by  the  University,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  University, 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  School  or  Institute  about  which  information 
is  sought. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION- 

University  of  Toronto  Handbook 

ADMISSION  INFORMATION- 

- Admission  Awards 
Admission  Circular 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING- 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
Engineering  at  Toronto — descriptive 
brochure 

Diploma  Course  in  Operations  Research 

ARCHITECTURE— 

Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning  and  Landscape 
Architecture 

Landscape  Architecture — descriptive 
brochure 

Graduate  Work  in  Architecture — 
descriptive  brochure 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE- 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Courses  and  Subjects  in  Arts  and  Science 
Diploma  Course  in  Computing  and  Data 
Processing 

BUSINESS— 

School  of  Business — Graduate  Programme 
in  Business  Administration 

CHILD  STUDY- 

Institute  of  Child  Study 

DENTISTRY— 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education 
Division  of  Dental  Hygiene 

EDUCATION- 

The  College  of  Education 
Graduate  Degrees  in  Education* 

EXTENSION— 

Degree  Courses  in  Extension 
Certificate  Course  in  Business 
Certificate  Course  in  Public  Administration 
Certificate  Course  in  Criminology 
Evening  & Afternoon  Courses  in  the 
Liberal  Arts 

Business  and  Professional  Courses 
Correspondence  Courses 
Pre-School  Education 

FOOD  SCIENCES— 

Faculty  of  Food  Sciences 

FORESTRY- 

Faculty  of  Forestry 

GRADUATE  STUDIES— 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

hygiene- 

School  of  Hygiene 

law— 

Faculty  of  Law 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE- 

School  of  Library  Science 

MEDICINE— 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine 

Division  of  Postgraduate  Medical  Education 
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MUSIC- 

Faculty  of  Music 
The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
School  of  Music  Year  Book 
General  Syllabus 
Pianoforte  and  Theory  Syllabus 

NURSING— 

School  of  Nursing 

PHARMACY- 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH 
EDUCATION- 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

SOCIAL  WORK— 

School  of  Social  Work 

* Write  to:  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  102  Bloor  Street  West, 
Torono  5,  Ontario. 
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